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Change 


1 


i in Boston 
so: far as my other eng 
permit. I. — — at- 
tempt any variety of topies, but confine 
4% single matter, which 

some interest in this city 
during I refer to that 


of © 11 

15 skaowna that this Oollege, 
1 ¢ other colleges; has in its Consti- 
tution an ergenie connettion with the 
State Government. It has not a sim- 
ple! charter under the hand of the Le- 


islature, but 4 sort of incorporation 
— the Government. Its Constitu- 


tion, jet one time, was formally s pert 
of she Btate Constitution; snd the Lo- 
islatures and framers of constitutions 

ve, from time to time, taken the 


ify the government of the 
Unitarianism came in, it crept in un- 
own. purposes, b the ege an 
— Some thirty 


Hetal they were fer 


fitné, ‘th even then Unitarians 
werd, bY very much, & minority in the 
tate, The thing was by 

rious management, through the politi- 
cal. Bat the exposure of 
this management, in e great measure, 
frustrated it: And now, though the 
— — thet 
‘ ortion t at 

of — the Unitarians 
are but about one-tenth of the people, 
this results more from the fact that a 
larger proportion of that class of men 
who seek office are Unitarians, than 
from ‘any existing management or fa- 
vouritiom ‘for this sect. Now the in- 
fluence of Gnitarians in the Legisla- 
tries and in political bireles is not for- 
midable;except when covertly put forth. 
„When Unitarianism lost the control 
ef the State Government, it virtually 


‘lost the power of controlling Cambridge 


Gollege; and the people began to mani- 
fest their discontent; that a séct com- 


rising but a small portion of the peo- 
‘ie, should: hold its secta- 
rinn purposes the College of the State. 
This ‘discontent had expression in the 
Legislature. The subject, for two or 
three years, had an earnest discussion 
there. Finally, a change of the Con- 
stitution: was agreed upon, which ap- 
ared 60 be satisfactory to all parties. 
6; change contemplated no sudden 
revolution in the board of instruction 
in the Oollége, but looked to a gradual 
introduction of men of other than Uni- 
vas ¥acancies should oocur, 
til all: parties should have somethin 


was ——— be secured, by sim- 
py changing the Constitution of the 
rd. of Overseers, whose power con- 


ists only in approving or rejecting a 
| 


tees. The Board of Trustees is a body 
which ‘fills its own vacancies by elec- 
tions, subject to the negative of the 
ether! Board; and it also appoints all 
instructors, subject to the like negative. 
The Loegislature dissolved the existing 
‘Qverséers, and provided for a 
Board, to be el — of 
them every year, by the Legislature. 
They might — same change 
in the other Board, but they chose to 
bring about the reform more gradually; 
and they relied partly on the good faith 
of the Unitarians to carry out their de- 
ign of a gradual change, and partly on 
thecnégative power of the new Board of 
Qverseers. 

When this change was effected by 
the Le ure, a general confidence 
obtaine 


Trustees: in their though 
dvdry man of that Board was a Uni- 
tarian. So sure were all parties, except 
the: Unitarians, that the desired change 
would be effected, that they gave them- 
delves little further care about it; and 
the Unisarians took advantage of the 
restoted quiet to have things still in 
their own way. All the appointments 
made by ithe. continued, as for- 
therly, to be confined to the Unitarians. 
Vacancies. have occurred in their own 
Board, in Professorships, and in the 
Presidency, and all have been filled by 
Unitarians—and they have been all ap- 
proved by the Board of Overseers— 
partly, because not suspecting any such 
course, the opponents of the Unitarians 
vere not prepared to resist them; and 
y, because the full effect of the 

nge in the Constitution of the Board 

of Overseers has not yet been realized— 
the Unitarians having, as yet, a greater 
ipfluence there than they are entitled 
ously managing to keep this influence. 
Through 1 in the Legis- 
jive caucus last winter, at the time of 

\e. election of ten men to the Board of 
verseers, it came out, that of those 
ten, five were out-and-out Unitarians, 
rd only two were orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists. A decided majority of the 
ten were favourable to Unitarians, while 
t Unitarians are only 

5 population of the State. So they 


qussion ir 
the question 


that a liberal course would 
. thetenfter' be pursued by the Board of 


of thé Rev. Dr. Putnam to 


she, 
tall 
| the information 
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of blood. These were afterwards res- 


subject, and make, ina # man- 
ner, the changes which’ the Uniterians, | tored to their homes safely. Thus was 
ins violation of good faith, have re- his prayer fully answered. W. 
fused to make in u gradual manner. rae 
At least one importent point is now wae 

ined. The Unitarians have d 1 
in word and deed, that they will not Eminent Persons Abroad. 
carry out the design of the Legislature, — 
and restore the College to the State; No, XXVIII. 
that they will not concede one iota of | ewina AnD DR. HEUGH. 
— — — — I had often heard of GAEVILLR Ew- 

m their ble an 

till it ie wrested — — ING as one of the most respectable and 


petent for the Convention, sustained by 
® popular vote, to remodel at pleasure 
the whole frame of the College Consti- 
tution—end noes favour 
their doing it. ther they will do it, 
tame alone — — 
When presse u the subject, t 
Unitarians deny thet this College is a 
State Institution, and deny the right of 
the State to throw it open to all denomi- 
nations. When asked, who has the 
right to control it, if the State has not? 
they answer, the Congregational de- 
nomination, including Unitarians and 
orthodox. nd many of them have 
intimated to orthodox Congregational- 
iste, that there should be a concurrence 
to keep the College in the hands of 
Congregationalists. And some ortho- 
dox men have put — in such 
suggestions, as t something might 
be realized from — But — — 
gestions are neither wise nor just. True, 
it is easy enough to prove, that the Col- 
lege was founded for the Congregational 
denomination, and that so far as rights 
resulting therefrom will carry it, it be- 
longs to this denomination. And it is 
as easy to prove that it was founded by 
the State, and for the State; and that 
it now bel to the State, and ought 
to be controlled by the State; for, at 


the time of its foundation, the State 


the education of more of the middling) that Scotland had produced. He had 


to encounter no small * of oppo- 
e 


and the Congregational denomination 
were (indeed, two organizations, but) 
one people. The two were one in the 
enterprise of rearing this College; and 
it would be manifestly inexpedient for 
orthodox Congregationalists to contend 
for a right to enter into a partnership 
to hold this College with Unitarians, 
in exclusion of other sects; for they 
have less in common with Unitarians 
than they have with the others, and 
they would have need to compromise 
as much of their principles, to co-ope- 
rate in the College with Unitarians, as 
with all. 

And after all, the only feasible end 
to be sought by any changes, is to pre- 
vent that College being used as it has 
been, as an organ for promoting Uni- 
tarianism. As an orthodox College, it 
is irrecoverably lost; and it were vain 
to attempt its recovery. Nor do the 
orthodox need this College. The 
have two colleges in this State, whic 
are now exclusively theirs, in which 
their own principles are taught without 
let or hindrance, in which they have 


classes, and, of course, more of the 
vigorous intellects.. And if they do 


justice to these colleges, all they have 


need to ask of the other is, that it shall 
not be the organ of a sect, and that the 
opposite of that by which it was found- 
The strength of Unitarianism re- 
sides in Cambridge College. Let this 
be taken from it, and the small hold 
which it now has on the public mind 
will be essentially enfeebled. IxDRX. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRAYER ANSWERED. 


Messrs. Editore—I was much inter- 
ested in the article headed “ The Wolf- 
Scalp,” which appeared in The Pres- 
byterian of the 30th ult. With the 
Rev. Joseph Patterson, who related the 


-anecdoté to your correspondent, it was 


| that night, they should not 


my privilege to be acquainted. He 
was a man who, in a pre-eminent sense, 
walked with God. I may safely say, 
that I have never known any one who 
was so habitual in his communings with 
the Lord, or had such near access to 
the throne of grace. He made every 
thing a subject of preyers even the mi- 
nutest concerns of his household, and 
the answers to prayer which he re- 
ceived were of the most remarkable 
kind. An ungodly world might scoff 
at many of these striking relations; but 
if God be the Giver of every good gift, 
where is the impropriety of recogniz- 
ing this fact in our prayers, and of ex- 
peeting an answer in reference to the 
commonest circumstances of life which 
are ordered by his providence? I have 
often regretted, that a full and judi- 
cious memoir of this singularly good 
man has never been given to the pub- 
lic. It would show him to have been a 
man who lived quite on the verge of 
heaven, and enjoyed the most familiar 
converse with his Maker; as well as a 
minister devoted to his work, and abun- 
dantly blest in winning souls to Christ. 

Will you permit, me to relate one in- 
cident in this good. man’s life, which 
may be relied on as authentic. As one 
of the pioneers to the western part of 
Pennsylvania, it was his lot to preach 
to a small congregation on the fron- 
tiers, at a time when the white settlers 
were in daily danger from incursions 
by the Indians. In the stealthy, and 

ten fatal approaches of the savages, 
it was well — that while they 
often took children as captives, they 
never failed to tomahawk and scalp 
adults, male and female. It was after 
a season of comparative quiet, that 
Mr. Patterson was awakened at mid- 
night, under a strong and urgent im- 
ression that he must rise and pray. 

hy, he could not explain, or what 
should be the subject of his prayer, he 
did not know, until he had retired to 
the adjoining forest, and prostrated 
himself. Then the pressure on his 
mind was, that he should plead with. 
the Lord in behalf of bis fellow pio- 
neers. The burden of his agonizing 
and wrestling prayer was, that if the 


Lord permitted the Indians to make 


an incursion on the white settlements 
not be per- 
mitted to slay, any of the 
tants, but only to take them cap- 
trve. 
Ran hia, knebs, when with a buoyant 
hope he. retired to his log-dw 

a runner came in wi 
—4 the had 
attacked a particular part of the settle- 
ment, and N eee captive several 
entire families, without shedding a drop 


The day N hefore he arose | 


— 


venerable ministers of G asgow; and 
when I became uainted with him, I 
found him all that I had heard him re- 
presented to be. He was far advanced 
m life—I should think little, if at all, 
short of seventy; was rather a large 
figure, had a full face, a keen, expres- 
sive eye, and in his — appearance 
reminded me a good deal of President 
Dwight. In his manners he was per- 
fectly urbane and gentlemanly, and had 
more of the old school about him than 
almost any person I met in Scotland. 
He was rather inclined to be grave in 
his conversation, and yet he was by no 
means without a share of good humour, 
and would sometimes tell a very amus- 
ing anecdote. He was educated in the 
Established Church, and began his la- 
bours as a minister in that connection; 
but he left it at an early period, and 
became a Congregationalist; and he 
had for many years stood, with Dr. 
Wardlaw, quite at the head of the Con- 
gregational body in Scotland. He had 
the reputation of being a very learned 
man, and was the author of a Hebrew 
Lexicon. At the time I saw him he 
was laid by in consequence of the al- 
most total loss of his sight; and I be- 
lieve he never recovered it afterwards. 
He seemed to feel that the hand of 
God was resting heavily upon him, but 
he evinced the most serene and un- 
uslified submission to the Divine will. 
ndeed, I have rarely seen so fine an 
example of a truly Christian old age. 
As Mr. Ewing was the man of an- 
other generation, and had been ac- 
quainted with many of the great lights 
of Scotland who had passed away, I 
made inquiries of him concerning a 
number of those whose names were most 
familiar, or whose characters were most 
interesting to me; and I could scarcely 
inquire about any body whom he had 
not, at some time, reckoned among his 
uaintance. He knew Dr. Blair, 
and once preached for him; and he 
ronounced him as in all respects per- 
ectly elegant and accomplished—he 
wrote not only every word of his ser- 
mons, but even of his prayers—indeed, 
it was impossible for him to speak ex- 
tempore; and on that account he was 
once characterized in some waggish 
piece, as Dr. Speaknone, Professor 
of Rhetoric.“ Mr. Ewing knew Ro- 
bert Walker also, Blair's evangelical 
colleague, and he considered him as 
decidedly one of the finest ‘preachers 


sition on account of the decidedly and 
strongly evangelical type of his preach- 
ing; but his character was so pure and 
elevated, as, in a great measure, to dis- 
arm hostility. He was familiar also 
with Dr. McKnight, the commentator, 
and often heard him preach: he re- 
— him as a very honest man, but 

e was somewhat eccentric, and would 
often give great offence by his ab- 
ruptness of manner. He was in the 
habit of selling his own books, and 
would not suffer them to go into the 
hands of a bookseller, as he wished to 
secure to himself the whole profits. 
When Mr. Ewing was about — 
the Establishment, he applied throug 
some friend to Dr. McKnight for a 
copy of his commentary; and the doc- 
tor said, with great surprise, Well, if 
Mr. Ewing wants my books, there is 
some hope of him yet.“ Mr. Ewing 
was a fellow student at Edinburgh with 
Dr. Mason. He regarded him at that 
time as a young man of extraordinary 

romise, though I believe he considered 
him as having more than fulfilled the 
highest expectations which were then 
formed concerning him. He repeated 
to me the anecdote which I had heard 
before, of Dr. Mason’s criticism, while 
in the Divinity Hall, on a sermon de- 
livered as an exercise by one of the 
students—that it would be much better 
for being baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. I understood him 
that he was present when the criticism 
was made. He had a very distinct re- 
collection of my excellent and vener- 
able old friend, Dr. Muir of Alexandria, 
while he was minister of Lady Glenor- 
chy’s chapel, (where Mr. Ewing himself 
afterwards for some time officiated,) and 
spoke of him as a man of great Chris- 
tian worth, and a faithful and excellent 
minister. I was glad to find that Mr. 
Ewing had no sympathy with the George 
Thompson party on the subject of sla- 
very, and regarded the popular move- 
ment in relation to it in Great Britain, 
as, to say the least, of very equivocal 
tendency. 

Dr. Hevan, when I saw him, must 
have been about fifty years of age. 
He was rather small in stature, but 
well proportioned, and had a counte- 
nance beaming with intelligence and 

ood nature. He was not merely cheer- 
ul, but playful and humorous, and was 
the life of every circle in which I saw 
him; and I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing him in several, besides 
some time at his own house. I break- 
fasted with him one morning, and just 
before breakfast was announced, we had 
been speaking of the climate in the 
United States, and he had expressed 
his surprise at my saying that the ther- 
mometer often rose as high as ninety. 
As we were about to take our seats at 
the table, he pointed me to one nearest 
the fire, saying, “ Here, sir, * surely 
need not be afraid of that, if you have 
to bear ninety at home.“ He was a 
zealous anti-slavery man, and yet was 
not at all above being enlightened on 
certain points, in respect to which it 
seemed to me that many of his coun- 
trymen “loved darkness rather than 
light.” He was extremely fluent in 
conversation, and never hesitated for a 
thought or a word; and hence I was 
surprised to hear him say that he was 
accustomed to write out his sermons to 
the last word, and not unfrequently 
his public s es also, and commit 
them doggedly to memory. It was not 
uncommon at that time for ministers in 


the Established Church, especially in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, to read their 
sermons; but in the Taited Secession, 
to which Dr. Heugh belon there 
was so strong prejudice against it as to 
amount well nigh to an absolute prohi- 
bition. Dr. Heugh lived a goodly num- 
ber of years after I saw him, and was 
altogether one of the most beloved and 
honoured ministers of his denomination. 
The latter part of his life was embit- 
tered by a vile attack that was made 
upon him, if I mistake not, by one of 
his own brethren in the ministry; but 
the Presbytery threw themselves as a 
wall of fire about him, and the public 
at large branded the assailant with de- 
served ignominy. 

I heard Dr. Wardlaw preach, but, 
owing to certain circumstances, did not 
make his acquaintance. He was a fine, 
intelligent looking man, was graceful 
and attractive in his manners, read his 
sermon throughout, but read with great 
freedom and elegance, and had so little 
of the Scotch accent that, but for his 
pronunciation of two or three words, I 
should not have suspected his belongin 
north of the Tweed. I saw Dr. McGil 
also, the Professor of Theology in the 
University. He was far advanced in 
life, was very plain in appearance and 
manners, but gave me an impression of 
— spirituality and devotion. I un- 

erstood that he originally started with 
the Methodists, though he had little or 
nothing in common with them but their 
Arminianism; but he, after a while, 
landed in the Established Church, and 
had been for many years a thorough 
and earnest Calvinist. I had the plea- 
sure also of making the acquaintance 
of the Rev. Dr. Strathers of the Relief 
Church, of the Rey. (now Dr.) David 
King, of the Rev. John Anderson, and 
several others of the prominent clergy- 
men of Glasgow, from all of whom I 
received marked expressions of kind- 
ness. During my sey in Glasgow I 
enjoyed the hospitality of Dr. Robert 
McNish, the author of the Philosophy 
of Sleep“ and some other works of con- 
siderable popularity in their day. He 
seemed to be a young man of high lit- 
erary promise; but it was promise to a 
great extent never realized, as death 
terminated his career within a year or 
two after I parted with him. ¥. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presbytery of New York, at its 
late meeting on the 20th ult., adopted 
the following on Charch Extension. 

1. A Standing Committee of Missions and 
Church Extension was appointed, consisting of 
four ministers and four ruling elders, viz: 

Ministers—Rev. W. W. Philips, D. D., Rev. 
John M. Krebs, D. D., Rev. James M. McDon- 

uli s—A. P. Cumi asper 
2. 


B. Lamar, and L. B. Ward. 

he churches in connection with the 
— yeas | are recommended to continue the 
annual collection for church extension, and to 
pay the same into the treasury of this Commit- 
tee. 


$. The funds received shall be expended in 
hiring halls, &c., for missionary stations, and in 
aiding feeble churches within the Presbytery 
to liquidate their debts. All surplus funds to 
be sent to the Church Extension Committee at 
Philadelphia, for its use in aiding feeble church- 
es throughout the country. 

4. The existing rule of P which 
precludes applications for church extension pur- 
poses beyond the limits of Presbytery, was con- 
tinued in force. All such applications to be re- 
ferred in future. as at present, to the Church 
Extension Committee at Philadelphia. Appli- 
cations for aid in building new churches within 
its bounds may be made to individuals and 
churches with the sanction of Presbytery, or of 
its Committee. 

5. To obtain this sanction, new enterprises, 
or feeble churches that desire aid, must first 
come before the Church Extension Committee. 
If on examination into their merits and pros- 
pects, the Committee are satisfied of their pro- 
priety and feasibility, they shall lay them be- 
fore‘the Presbytery, and, with its approval, re- 
commend them to the contributions of the 
churches. 

6. Applications thus endorsed, and only those, 
may be presented to individuals or churches, 
under the direction and with the consent of pas- 
tors and sessions. 

7. The Committee are also authorized and 
advised to call — meetings ſor presenting 
and urging the claims of particular enterprises, 
whenever, in their judgment, it may seem 
convenient. 

It is hoped by the above plan to in- 
spire confidence in new undertakings; 
to prevent the perversion of funds con- 
tributed, or the commencement of rash 
enterprises; and also to, give to the 
liberal and wealthy an opportunity to 
contribute according to their ability 
and the magnitude of the work of 
church extension in this city and vicin- 
ity. On the other hand, it will employ 
those persons in presenting the claims 
of the several objects, who are familiar 
with their features and interested in 
their success, who will make their col- 
lections, for the most part, free of ex- 
pense, and, at the same time, bring to 
their assistance the sanction and influ- 
ence of the Presbytery. 

Several new enterprises have recent- 
y been commenced, which will need 
the fostering care of Presbytery, and 
the liberal contributions of the church- 
es. Others have been projected, or are 
greatly demanded by the wants of our 
growing population. 

This whole subject occupied the se- 
rious attention of Presbytery, and is 
earnestly commended to the prayers 
and liberality of all its churches. 

W. B. 


PRESBYTERY OF DONEGAL. 


The Presbytery of Donegal met in 
Columbia on the 19th ult. The Rev. 
S. Hume Smith was elected Moderator. 
The Rev. Alfred Nevin, minister, and 
Dr. R. E. Cochran, ruling elder, were 
elected Commissioners to the General 
Assembly, and the Rev. John Leaman 
and Mr. John G. Buchanan, alternates. 
The pastoral relation between the Rev. 
Solomon Macnair and the church of 
Middle Octarara was dissolved, and Mr. 
Nacnair dismissed, to join the Presby- 
tery of Newton. Mr. Jacob W. Lanius 
of the Western Seminary was received 
as à candidate for the ministry; and 
Mr. John G. Free was taken under the 
care of Presbytery as a candidate. 
The Presbytery’s Committee on Mis- 
sions recommended as prominent points 
for missionary effort, Elizabethtown, 
Bainbridge, and Safe Harbour, in Lan- 
caster county. With respect to the last 
place, Messrs. Rutter, Erskine, Nevin, 
and Baldwin were appointed a Commit- 
tee, with discretionary powers. 

Resolved, That hereafter it shall be the duty 


of the Moderator to call upon thw session of 

each church within our bounds, to present an- 

with — statistical ro- 
a eclaration the that 

all the salary dae to him has been a 

_ Ordered, That the above resolution be pub- 

lished 4 read by the 

to thei * 
congregations. * 

A circular of “the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society” having been read, it 
was 

Resolved, I. That as a Presbytery, we cor- 
dially approve of the objects and modes of ope- 
ration of ‘the Presbyterian Historical Society.” 

Resolved, 2. That it be enjoined upon each 
minister of this body to write, without delay, 
the history of the church or churches which he 
serves, giving special prominence in such sketch, 
to the circumstances of the organization of the 
church, ite pastors or ministers, and raling el- 
ders, number of communicants at different pe- 
riods, revivals, donations to benevolent objects, 
candidates for the ministry, foreign mission- 
aries, and schools for education of children; in 
short; furnishing all the details of the religious 
or secular history likely to be interesting. 

a 


solved, 3. That the Presb ure a 
book, in which it shall be the duty ee stand- 


ing Committee, appointed for the purpose, to re- 
cord a biographical sketch of every minister in 
this judicatory, who departs this life. 

Resolved, 4. That each minister give to this 
Committee his name, the date of his ordina- 
tion, and the name of the Presbytery that or- 
dained him, to be transmitted to “the Presbyte- 
rian Historical Society,” in connection with a 
transcript from the records of the Presbytery of 
the names and dates of all the ordinations 
the organization of the Presbytery. 

Resolved, 5. That each minister beſearnestly 
requested to transmit to the Society already 
named, — the Committee of the Presby - 
tery, a copy of every published sermon, or other 
religious and literary production from his pen, 
to be deposited among the archives of the So- 
ciety; and that each minister, ruling elder, and 
member co-operate with the Society, as far as 
possible, by collecting and forwarding old ser- 
mons, pamphlets, newspapers, magazines, let- 
ters, books, manuscripts, portraits, or any relics 
of olden time, which throw light upon the an- 
nals of the Church. 


The Rev. Alfred Nevin, Rev. J. 
Abeel Baldwin, and Rev. James L. 
Rodgers were appointed the Commit- 
tee, under the above resolutions. 

The Church of Hopewell was select- 
ed as the a of next stated meeting. 
The Presbytery adjourned, to meet in 
Wrightsville, on the first Tuesday in 
June, at two o'clock, P. M. 

The sessions of the Presbytery were 
characterized by great harmony; and 
the devotional exercises, especially those 
of the last evening, were solemn and 
impressive. J. F. 


PRESBYTERY OF CONNECTICUT. 


The Presbytery of Connecticut met 
in Hartford, Connecticut, on the 26th 
ult. In the absence of the Moderator, 
and by request of the Presbytery, the 
Rev. E. E. Rankin preached the open- 
ing sermon. The following persons 
were appointed Commissioners to the 
General Assembly—Rev. T. S. Childs, 
minister, and the Rev. A. H. Dumont 
alternate. Ruling elder—A. L. Hol- 
comb, J. Parks, alternate. Thomp- 
sonville was chosen as the next place 
of Uaeeting, on the first Tuesday of 
October next. 


ae the Presbyterian. 
Professing Christians in the Dark. 


“And it was now dark, and Jesus was not 
come unto them.” 

Yes, it was dark, and they were on 
the water—the sea rising, and a gale 
blowing. Jesus had left them; and 
why? Because people wished to take 
him by force, and make him a king. 
One who could feed five thousand men 
with five loaves must needs make a very 
desirable candidate for — and 
could abundantly enrich his followers; 
but he was grieved, and left them. 

Jesus will leave you too, reader, if 
your eyes and thoughts are fixed more 
on what he gives you for this world’s 
necessary uses, than on what he has pre- 
pared for you where he is now reign- 
ing King eternal — immortal —invisi- 
ble. Perhaps it is now dark with you, 
The comforts of other days may be 
gone, the sun of prosperity may have 
set behind thickest clouds, and around, 

ou hear the waves of trouble rising 
higher and higher, and the fierce 
blasts of adversity mournfully howling; 
and the saddest, darkest feature of the 
scene is, that Jesus has not come to 
_ Well, did you not force him to 
eave you? How could he have been 
willing to stay in so worldly a heart— 
so worldly a house as yours? 

There is a mother who, as long as her 
children were young, prayed with them 
and talked with them until their little 
hearts were melted, and she felt almost 
sure that as fast as they grew up they 
would come out on the Lord's side. 
They are grown up now—several of 
them—and are gay, careless, and in- 
different about their soul's concerns— 
and that mother goes to the prayer- 
meeting alone. Her heart is sad as she 
finds the sun of her life declining, 
and none-of her household willing to 
leave the city of destruction and go 
with her on the heavenly pilgrimage. 
It is dark now to her, and Jesus has not 
come. Does she wonder at this? Ah, 
she has forgotten the pains she took as 
they were turning out in the world, to 
help them on another pilgrimage—how 
she herself introduced the gaiety, roused 
the ambition for this world, neglected 
to turn their thoughts to their Saviour 
at the critical point of life, and Jesus 
left her when she was thinking of loaves 
and fishes, of good society, and of their 
rising in the world. Eternity is before 
her now, and her account of her guar- 
dianship of those immortals must shortly 
be handed in. 

It is dark at the present time, too, 
with some churches. They have let 
the prayer-meetings and monthly con- 
certs perhaps die down; their numbers 
are decreasing; their young people are 
reckless, and their candlestick seems 
about to be removed—so that it will 
soon be night indeed. In other days, 
they were more prosperous; but they 
went—one to his farm, and another to 
his merchandise—became absorbed with 
this world’s gain, forgot that their chil- 
dren, and dying sinners around them, 
had souls, or needed | thing more 
than to be comfortable for this world, 
and so Jesus left them. And now it 
is dark—there is such a black cloud 
of worldliness and vanity yey 
them that the light of the Church is al- 
most obscured. They know and feel 
that it is appallingly dark, and that 
Jesus must soon come to them, or their 
Church will be a wreck. . 

But Jesus came at last. Long and 


laboriously did the disciples toil at the 
oar, and when they first saw him they 
were afraid—they did not seem to ex- 
that he would come in the way he 
id. The moment they knew him, 
right willingly they received him, and 
their toils were at an end; for “‘ imme- 
diately the er at the land whither 
they went.” Toil on then—hope on— 
pray on —Jesus will come at last. He 
may startle you at his coming, but re- 
ceive him, and it will be dark no more. 
You will be at once at the desired ha- 
ven, rejoicing over your children, your 
church, and over all God's eq 


For the Presbyterian. 
LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Results of Romanism—Present Condition and 
Obligations of Protestantism. 
Saw Francisco, April Sch, 1853. 


To the Rev. C. C. Jones, D. D., 
Secretary of Board of Missions. 


Rev. and Dear Sir—Three-score years and 
ten the Franciscan and Dominican clergy held 
the exclusive religious, and, to a great extent, 
civil control over Upper California. Mark its 
character and results. It was exclusive as to 
intercourse with other lands, discouraging im- 
migration and improvement. The country was 
extremely backward in intelligence, and schools 
and institutions of science. To other countries, 
to the Sandwich Islands, just reclaimed from 
barbarism, from the very doors of these repre- 
sentatives of Christian civilization, it was ne- 
cessary to send the youth of this land to obtain 
the advantages and culture of education. What 
imperfection marked the attainments of the 
country in the arts of husbandry and mechan- 
ics! The one bearing the unimproved type of 
ages past, rude and simple as the first essays 
of invention; the other, so defective as not to 
afford eveh the more common articles of domes- 
tic furniture, which, if possessed at all, were 
brought from the workshops of other countries 
—the newly converted Hawaiians even fur- 
nishing them articles from their own handi- 
work, to supply the domestic establishments of 
Californians. 

But it is especially in the matter of Christian 
cultare and improvement that we find the pes- 
tilential influence of Popery here. Though in 
general intelligence, and secular knowledge 
and art, those who preceded us in the control 
of California, may have been far behind the 
age and their own obligations, this fact might 
be overlooked, if there had been a compensation 
made in the purity, sincerity, zeal, and effi- 
ciency of their religious efforts; and if per- 
manent traces of a truly Christian influence 
had been left here in enduring, well-founded 
institutions, particularly in a Church, in whose 
members might be seen the fruits of faithful 
Christian instruction, and the effects of the 
sanctifying power of the truth by the Holy 
Ghost. 

While, therefore, it is true that the teeming 
resources of this goodly land had not been de- 
veloped, and the civilized world was kept in 
ignorance of its advantages, chiefly for the rea- 
son that the religious, the Christian cultivation 
of this field had been in Popish hands, the 
lines of separation were removed by a righteous 
Providence, and the doors opened wide for the 
entering in of Protestant cultivators for this 
ample and splendid domain. 

Mark the change! I admit that peculiar cir- 
cumstances have conspired to produce this 
transformation, particularly in the enterprise 
and progress of socular business. But it is 
quite evident that another class of stewards 
have come into possession. And they have 
brought with them their wonted intelligence, 
enterprise, and skill; and in circumstances so 
prompting to effort, they are here searching out 
the many and extended hidden stores of wealth. 
Among these new comers are many who have 
brought with them their Bibles, and a cherished 
love for its truths; they have not lost their 
regard for the Sabbath, the sanctuary, and the 
gospel ministry; these blessed divine instru- 
mentalities, already in so gratifying a degree 
furnished to the thronging immigrants to this 
land, are fostered and sustained with a justly 
commendable zeal. 

An interesting commencement has been 
made in the supply of California with the gos- 
pel. The beginning was small. It is now four 
and a half years since the first Protestant 
clergyman came to this country, who has made 
it a permanent place of residence, and of min- 
isterial labour. Six months afterwards ve 
others joined him in his work. Gradually the 
number of ministers and organized churches 
has increased. At the present time, the whole 
number of evangelical clergymen is one hundred 
and eleven. These are distributed among the 
different branches of the Church in the follow- 
ing proportions:—Of the Methodist Church, 
North, thirty-eight; Methodist Church, South, 
twenty-six; Congregationalists, nine; Baptists, 
five; New-school Presbyterians, eight; Associ- 
ate Presbyterian, one; Reformed Dutch, one; 
German Reformed, one; Episcopalians, siz; 
Cumberland Presbyterians, four; Old-school 
Presbyterians, nine. 

Some of the above ministers are engaged in 
teaching; a few in agencies for benevolent So- 
cieties; all are, more or less, and the greater 
part exclusively employed in preaching. The 
number of distinct church organizations does 
not differ much from the aggregate number of 
ministers, probably they are somewhat fewer. 

Still the country at large is very inade- 
quately supplied with spiritual and educa- 
tional instrumentalities. To the ministers and 
members, therefore, of our own branch of the 
Church the appeal is made with earnestness, to 
look after the home interests of this field, in 
furnishing it, as far as we are able, with the 
enlightening and saving influences of the Pro- 
testant evangelical faith. At the beginning, 
we were “nota whit behind” other denomina- 
tions; but that prominence which we then had 
has not been maintained, but has since been 
lost in the superior zeal of those who far out- 
number us. We want more preachers; and 
we want more teachers. It is high time to 
enter actively into schemes of education, and 
begin to lay the foundation of one or more 
collegiate institutions. What, with the foun- 


dation already secured in primary schools, we 
should at once have a beginning made towards 
a regular, chartered, liberally endowed, and 
commanding university; and this, as well to 
preserve the consistency of our Presbyterian 
reputation, as the friends and promoters of 
useful learning, as also to meet the wants of 
the rapidly multiplying population. 

Our Roman Catholic neighbours, though so 
laggard in the cause of education when they 
exclusively possessed the field, are now, with 
all their might and skill, seeking to extend 
their influence, by the educational facilities 
they offer to our youth. With their usual 
boastfulness, they parade their qualifications, 
economy, and transcendent merit; and some 
of our Protestant friends are caught in the 
snare. The Jesuit seminary they have founded 
is an effect of their being brought into contact 
with Protestant Christian enterprise; it is also 
a proof that, in the view of its proprietors, 
there is an object to be gained. Let the stimu- 
lus of such competition, as well as other mo- 
tives, prevent us from failing to furnish to the 
youth of California the best educational advan- 
tages which can be afforded. | 

These two objects, then, the interests of 
evangelical religion, and of sound literary and 
scientific learning, through the instrumentality 
of the Church, cannot be too earnestly and 


| strongly commended to the members of our 
communion. We have churches in California, 
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therefore, our brethren in the older States are | 


turning their attention and their faces towards 
us, let them think of the wide field which is 
open to the teacher and professor, as well as 
the preacher. Let them stir themselves to 
enter with seal into the work which will, more 
and more, fill this land with healthful and ele- 
vating moral influences. If they have not 
capital to invest in the cause of education 
among us, let them come, bringing what is 
better, and what is especially requisite in a 
new undertaking, much of self-denial, forti- 
tude, faith, and perseverance. Let them come, 
not needing nor willing to build on other men’s 
foundations. Many a new field of Christian 
enterprise is yet open among us, to those who 
covet to be useful. Let the whole Church feel, 
that upon it as a body rest peculiarly strong 
obligations to send forth labourers into this in- 
viting field. Let not our friends at a distance 
excuse themselves from a service, at once 80 
promising and so urgent in its claims. 

Much more I might add in direct appeal, to, 
my ministerial and Christian brethren, to in- 
duce them to continue, more and more, to feel 
a kindly interest in the religious welfare of 
California, and materially and efficiently to aid 
in preventing the spread of infidelity, and the 
prevalence of impiety itt our communities; the 
fear of which is even now sufficient to cast a 
darkening gloom over our prospects. 

Protestants have nominally succeeded Papists 
in the possession of this field. The latter are 
now in an inferior position, as to numbers and 
influence—Protestantism is in power, and ought 
to maintain and improve its ascendency. It 
remains to be shown whether this stewardship 
shall be more faithfully and acceptably exe- 
cuted than the former. Let us think that it 
will be a poor substitute for the gospel, and the 
saving influences of Protestantism, to rear here 
our commercial marts for the traffic of nations; 
to concentrate wealth and power to compare 
with Phoenician or Babylonian greatness; to 
have schools and colleges and libraries—for 
these we shall have—and to accumulate all the 
refinements and luxuries of the world. With- 
out the gospel, with all our gold and other 
teeming riches, we can be only poor. Our true 
riches cannot be brought out of our fertile soil, 
nor dug out of the mines; but the great King 
in Zion alone can give us the true riches, through 
the instrumentality of his Church, the unsearch- 
able riches of the knowledge of Christ. That 
this great blessing may not be withheld, is the 
desire and ardent prayer of 

Yours truly, Avsert WILLIAMS. 


For the Pie sbyterian. 
THE RUINS OF MANKIND. 


BY J. E. N. 


Mankind in ruins! Ah! 'tis even so; 

Their glory gone—their honour sunk how low! 
Their innocence is dead and past recall, 

And one wide waste appears e’er since the Fail. 
A temple once so strong, so fair they stood, 
That the great Builder styled it“ very good 
Th’ universe contain’d no goodlier fane,— 
But—Sin has caused its stateliness to wane. 

A tearful desolation marks the site; 

So dismal all the waste, day seems as night, 
Vile thoughts and actions black do riot there, 
While Sin, the tyrant, mare whate’er was fair. 
The sight is sad’ning,—but to feel it, worse, 
The thought, that from this ruinous reverse 

No creature pow’r can yield the wish’d for aid, 
Stings to despair, and withers human pride. 
Has Hope then fled? No! See those turrets shine 
Much fairer far than erst their sad decline. 
Those walls must be rebuilt and upwards rise, 
For Grace designs their transfer to the skies. 
O! that from out this dead and formless stone 
Almighty skill would hew a living“ one, 
Give it due shape, and let it firmly rest 

On the sure corner-stone—My Lord—the Christ. 


n 


For the Presbyterian. 
IS MY PRAYER ANSWERED? 


True Christians are ofttimes very much puz- 
zled to know what has become of their prayers. 
They seem to them to have been lost, or over- 
looked, or forgotten. Unbelief haunts the heart, 
and a cold doubt creeps into the warm place 
where love and faith had nestled. 

Whereas it often turns out that the prayer 
has been heard, and Aas been answered, but in a 
way so totally different from what was expected, 
that the utterer of the petition did not recog- 
nize the answer when it came. 

One man prays that he may be enabled to 
glorify God. Ere he is aware, some heavy ca- 
lamity comes crushing down upon him, pros- 
trating him to the dust. His fortune takes 
wings. His schemes of promotion are blasted. 
A favourite child is taken. His hopes are 
withered like grass. God has answered his 
prayer; but has answered it, as the Psalmist 
says, “by terrible things.” From under the 
overwhelming pressure of affliction, the poor 
soul flees to Christ, and O! how his graces do 
grow from the precious contact. The furnace 
glows hot and fierce, but God is glorified as the 
selfishness and worldliness of the heart run off 
like dross from the crucible. 

I have seen more than one earnest inquirer 
who was praying most importunately for peace 
to his troubled soul. But while he was praying, 
a cloud of blackness gathered across his hori- 
zon. Instead of peace, came the sword. Instead 
of the calm which he sought, came the fearful 
tempest; and amid the terrors of pungent “ con- 
viction” the poor, baffled sinner betakes him- 
self to the covert which Christ has raised on 
Calvary. There he finds the peace he so eagerly 
prayed for. There the long-sought faith in 
Jesus pours its fullness through the soul. His 
prayer was answered, first by “terrible things,” 
but at last by the very blessings which he 
desired. The method was unlooked for, but 
now the happy man sees most clearly that 
without that storm, the deep, abiding calm 
would have never come. 

Paul’s case we are all familiar with. He is 
bitterly afflicted with a “thorn in the flesh.” 
Perhaps that “thorn” was a severe malady. Per- 
haps the continual temptation of some fleshly 
lust. Perhaps some besetting sin. Some sup- 
pose it to have been achronic disorder, brought 
on by intense excitement and suffering—the 
same that he alludes to as “ his infirmity in the 
flesh,” which the Galatians “did not despise.” 
Whatever it may have been, Paul beseeches the 
Lord in three earnest petitions, that his thorn 
might pass from him. His prayers are heard; 
they are answered. But instead of the removal 
of the thorn, comes the cheering assurance— 
My grace is sufficient for thee. In this way the 
Divine glory and the apostle’s spiritual weal 
are more certainly advanced than if the request 
had been answered according to its strict letter. 

Would it not be better for us all, then, to be 
more anxious about praying, and praying often, 
and praying with a right spirit, than to be 
troubling ourselves with the question, has God 
answered me? Had we not better leave our 
prayers at the foot of the throne, and go back 
to our work? God will not forget us. No 
„praying breath was ever yet spent 


I am Nothing. 

Christ is all; I disclaim, as well as 
disdain any righteousness but his. I 
not only rejoice that there is no wisdom 
for his people but that from above, 
but reject every pretension to any but 
hat comes from himself. I want no 
holiness he does not give me. I 
could not accept a heaven he did not 


om for me. I can wish for no 
ibe but what he likes for me; 
and I am satisfied with every misery 


that he does not redeem me from; that 
in all things I can do nothing.— Lady 
Huntington. 


A number of anniv sermons 
were preached in New York on Sab- 
bath evening the 8th inst. The Rev. 
William S. Plumer, D. D., preached an 
impressive and able discourse at the 
Rev. Dr. Hutton’s church in behalf of 
the New York Bible Society. Notwith- 
standing the unfavourable weather, the 
church was well filled. The text was from 
Luke xii. 52:—“ Wo unto you lawyers, 
for ye have taken away the key of 
knowledge; the object of the discourse 
was to show how Rome keeps the Bible 
from the people. , 

The Annual Sermon before the Ame- 
rican and Foreign Christian Union, 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Ken- 
nedy of Brooklyn, in the Mercer street 
Presbyterian church. The text was 
Matthew x. 6: “But go rather to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.“ 
The discourse was occupied chiefly in 
exposing the errors of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, and in urging Protest- 
ants to exert themselves in their con- 
version. 

The Annual Sermon in behalf of the 
Home Missionary Society was preached 
in Dr. Cheever’s church by the, Rev. L. 
P. Hickok—text, Matt. x. 23—27, and 
the subject the necessity of the gospel 
in order to save nations from the des- 
tructive consequences of their own pros- 
8 The Rev. Nathaniel West, 

„D., was to have preached in the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Lafayette Place, 
for the Society for Ameliorating the 
Condition of the Jews, but the sermon 
_ postponed on account of the woa- 
ther. 


but we require more of them. We have no | ANNIVERSARY SERMONS. 
college, but we forthwith need one. When, 


Bible Incident in California. 


The Rev. Mr. Buel, Agent of the 
American Bible Society for California, 
in a recent letter mentions the follow- 
ing interesting and encouraging inci- 
dent:—‘*A Mexican who had read 
Kirwan's Letters, was induced by it to 
procure a Spanish Bible. He lost no 
time in becoming acquainted with its 
contents. All his spare moments were 
devoted to reading the Scriptures. He 
took the book with him to his work, 
and while his oxen were resting by the 
way, he would sit down by the roadside 
to read. In this way he is reading the 
whole Bible through in course—and he 
says now, that he would not part with 
it at any price. It has convinced him 
of the errors of the Romish doctrine, 
and he appears to be every way rightly 
influenced by its teachings.” Such an 
incident should incite all the friends of 
the Bible to increased diligence in their 
work, and it affords a pleasing illustra- 
tion of the words, Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, and thou shalt find it 
after many days.” Let us faithfully 
scatter the good seed of the Kingdom 
wherever God, in his providence, opens 
the way for us, and he will prosper our 
efforts, and cause the seed to spring up 
and bring forth manifold to his glory. 


Protestant Alliances of Great Bri- 
tain. 


A meeting of delegates from the Pro- 
testant Alliances of Great Britain was 
recently held at Birmingham, England. 
The meeting was not one of public de- 
monstration, but solely for private de- 
liberation. Among the subjects which 
occupied the attention of the delegates 
were the modes of enlightening the 
public with respect to Popery and Pro- 
testant truths, by meetings, lectures, 
sermons, the press, publications, colpor- 
teurs, missionaries, schools, controver- 
sial discussions, &e. From about twen- 
ty of the more important alliances ac- 
counts were furnished of the success 
attending their efforts; and the energy 
with which the work was carried on in 
Scotland, was regarded as highly en- 
couraging. It was intimated also that 
the Protestant Alliance, with the sixty- 
two kindred associations connected with 
it, was increasing in efficiency every 
day. Attention was directed to the 

resent condition of Popery at home, 
in regard to which an inquiry into the 
teaching and effects of Maynooth was 
expected to be instituted by the House 
of Lords; and a bill was to be intro- 
duced into the House of Commons for 
the inspection and control of nunne- 
ries, while the a cruelty of 
Popery ebroad had been signally ex- 
posed and defeated by the exertions 
called forth at the instance of the Pro- 
testant Alliance on behalf of the re- 
leased prisoners, the Madiai. 


Bunyan Turned into a Puseyite. 


A correspondent of the London Re- 
cord says that “‘what is called a new 
edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress has 
been published by the Rev. E. Neale. 
It is very smartly got up, for the mode- 
rate price of 3s. 6d. The text is so 
altered as to inculcate a theology the 
very opposite of Bunyan’s, and, indeed, 
to preach the very doctrines for oppos- 
ing which Bunyan was imprisoned. 
There is a preface explaining how bap- 
tism, confirmation, and the communion 
have been introduced as leading fea- 
tures of the Christian pilgrimage, and 
how it has been thought desirable to 
omit altogether such characters as Mr. 
Word] — and Mr. Legality. 
I think there is no mention of what, 
however, is the fact, that for Pope and 
Pagan, Mohammedan and Pagan have 
been substituted. It appears to me 
questionable how far, in a merely lite- 
— point of view, such an adaptation 
and corruption of a standard work is 
admissible. I confess I think it v 
mean to plunder a work of Bunysus 
genius, in order to oppose his own 
views. Among other fanny things, @ 
second burden is made to grow upon 
poor Christian's back. 


— 


Renewal of the Covenants. 


wing of te 
ing meeting of the Origi ion Sy- 
nod a renewal of the National Covenants is 
contemplated by the ministers, vling 
probationers, and students of the Church. 
The cpvenanting was to take place on 


Wednesday the 27th ult. 
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PRESBYTERIAN REPORTER. 

The proprietors of The Presbyterian propose to 
issue a daily paper during the sessions of the ensu- 
ing General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia, to be called the Presbytertan Reporter. 
Each number wii] contain eight octavo pages, this 
size being adopted in order that those who wish to 
do so, may bind up the reports of the debates with 
he Minates of the year. The object of this paper 
will be to farnish to Presbyterians in all parte of 
the Church the earliest intelligence of what is said 


and done in their chief judicatory, and it is hoped 


that these reports will be more accurate than those 
which useally appear in the daily papers. The 
price of the Reporter will be fifty cents a copy; or 
it will be furnished gratis to any person who will 
send us the name of one new subscriber for The 
Presbyterian, with $2.50, between this and the time 
of meeting of the General Assembly in May next. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


HE ensuing meeting of the General As- 
sembly will afford a favourable oppor- 
tunity for subscribers in arrears to forward 
the amounts due from them. We trust also 
that our friends will avail themselves of the 
opportunity furnished by the Commissioners 
to the General Assembly, to send on the 
names of new subscribers. We return our 
hearty thanks to our numerous friends 
throughout the Church and country, for the 
efforts they have made to extend the circu- 
lation of our paper. We have not heard of 
a single instance where pastors have made 
such efforts, where they have not been suc- 
cessful. Our subscription list is steadily 
increasing, and we hope to return, in some 
measure, the kindness thus shown us, by 


making Tie Presbyterian an increasingly 


interesting and valuable paper. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA.—The second 
letter from the Rev. Albert Williams, of 
California, which will be found on our first 
page, gives much interesting information as 
to the present state of the religious interests 
of that remarkable portion of our country. 
It will be seen that there is an earnest call 
for more labourers there—both ministers 
and teachers. 

ALEXANDER CoLLEGE, Iowa.—Our Iowa 
correspondent has already informed our 
readers, as to the efforts making for the 
cause of education in that new State. The 
Synod of Iowa seems determined to dif- 
fuse the light of knowledge, sanctified by 
the gospel, in their wide and fruitful terri- 
tory, and amid their rapidly growing popu- 
lation. Dubuque has been fixed upon as the 
seat of the Synodical College, where three 
acres of ground, and donations amounting to 

about ten thousand dollars, have been offered 

to the Synod. The College is called after 
the late venerable Dr. Alexander, of Prince- 
ton. At the meeting of the Synod of Iowa, 
on the 26th ult., the Rev. Joshua Phelps, of 

Burlington, was elected President, the Rev. 

Thomas H. Dinsmore, of West Point, Pro- 

fessor of Mathematics, and the Rev. Mr. 

Kerr, Professor of Languages. 


— 


or A Minister.—The Rev. Wil- 
liam K. Patton, says the Presbyterian 
Herald, departed. this life at his residence 
in Auburn, Alabama, on the 24th ult., of 
bronchial consumption, in the 54th year of 
his age. He was a native of Blount county, 
Tennessee. He had resided a number of 
years in Georgia; but, for the last several 
years, he was a citizen of Alabama. He 
devoted a portion of his time to the instruc- 
tion of youth; and during a quarter of a 
century, and to the extent of his physical 
ability, he was a zealous and faithful ex- 
pounder of the doctrines of Christianity, in 
the capacity.of a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church. Truth, firmness, and energy were 
his characteristics; and these desirable traits 
were conspicuously exhibited in all his trans- 
actions and undertakings. — 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE.—We understand 
that the Rev. Dr. McLean, President of this 
College, is now in Philadelphia, with the view 
of securing aid in completing its endowment. 
Application has already been made to most of 
the churches throughout the bounds of the 
Synod of Philadelphia, except the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, and we learn that about 
$75,000 has been secured. This, however, 
is all conditional, and to be paid only when 
$100,000 is subscribed. It is a noble en- 
terprise; and the churches of the Synod, 
whose College it now emphatically is, have 
responded nobly to the application, and we 
hope Philadelphia will do her full share in 
securing the remaining $25,000. 

The Rev. Mr. Burrowes and Dr. Alden, 
Professors in the College, will be in Phila- 
delphia with Dr. McLean, on the next Sab- 
bath, and will supply several of the pulpits 
of the Presbyterian churches. 


Action.—We have already 
adverted to the evidently preconcerted at- 
tack made by the Popish Bishops in this 
country against the system of common school 
education; and we now perceive that the plot 
extends to Ireland. The system in that 
country. recognized the right and duty of 


teachers’ to read before their pupils certain 


parts of the ‘sacred Scriptures, which could 
not be sup to imply any offensive seo- 
tarianism; but the Popish Bishops have 
resclved chat this should henceforth be 


ys 
be an end of the national system for any 
purpose but the promotion of Ultramontan- 


e of glass—not. ad- 
nfitting the light of day, but excluding the 
refreshing breeze. Do the friends of educa- 
tion or Protestantism intend to permit that 

anti-climax.”” 


Dope she is co 


P 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
rn Stowdlis feted and feasted in 
Glasgow, Edinbur gh, and 
FBrifain, receiving dollars and 
ments, for no other reason than that she 


and hatred, we 


forth the moralities of the fatherland in a 
future novel. The Edinburgh Witness, in 
the very number which records this lady’s 
mortifying and anti-American triumphs, 
contsins the following notice, which we 
hope she will transfer to her portfolio. 

“Sate or 4 Wirs.—By an application for a 
summons made at Police Court 


Mrs. Stowe will have her hands full in car- 
rying out her anti-American agency for her 
British friends. She has probably gotten 
herself into a position for which she would 
hardly have bargained at the outset. We 
have no doubt that Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was written as much to make a good story 
as for any thing else; but the author finds 
that her friends on the dther side of the 
Atlantic look upon the book as a practical 
concern, and upon Mrs. Stowe as the most 
proper person in the world to devise and 
carry out such measures as may remedy the 
evil of which she writes with such harrow- 
ing interest. The speeches made at the re- 
ceptions in Britain, and the newspaper ar- 
ticles, take the ground that Mrs. Stowe’s 
visit is not to be a mere complimentary af- 
fair, but a business matter. They say, that 
they have expected from their guest and her 
husband important facts and suggestions— 
such as must be famfliar to one who could 
write such a book as the “Cabin.” We 
very much doubt whether either the famous 
lady, or her liege lord, will exactly under- 
stand how to meet this demand upon them. 
As for the husband, he has one speech, 
which he made at Glasgow, and which the 
newspapers intimate that he has been speak- 
ing over since; but this speech contains but 
little that would be new to audiences on 
either side the Atlantic. The chief point 
in it, is the necessity of stopping the Bri- 
tish market for American cotton, in order to 
destroy slavery; but Dr. Stowe very can- 
didly confesses that he cannot do without 
cotton himself. As for Mrs. Stowe, we 
shrewdly suspect that she is more at a loss 
as to what she shall do with the large sums 
of money her British friends are entrusting 
to her for uprooting slavery in America, 
than she ever was in constructing any part 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. If she gives it to 
the old-fashioned Abolition Societies, she 
might as well have left it in the pockets 
where it came from, so far as any benefit to 
the slave is concerned—judging from the 
past history of these Societies. Were she 
to cast it into the treasury of the American 
Colonization Society, or give it to Southern 
Christians to aid in supporting the self- 
denying missionaries, who are preaching 
among the slaves on the plantations, her 
British gold would be well appropriated. 
Neither of these channels, however, will 
she choose; she must appear to do some- 
thing more directly for accomplishing the 
object, over which she has caused so many 
tears to be shed. We have but little doubt 
but that Mrs. Stowe would give a small edi- 
tion of Uncle Tom’s Cabin to know exactly 
how to dispose of that money, so as to 
satisfy the parties interested, and keep up 
the reputation for consistency in the author 
of Uncle Tom. Gladly, perhaps, would she 
hand it back to the donors, with the inti- 
mation that her vocation was book-making, 
and not that of a general Anti-Slavery 
Agent; but the excited Britons might im- 
mediately exclaim, „What! write such hor- 
rors as you have done, and not take our 
money, when offered to you, to remove 
them !—impossible?”” So Mrs. Stowe must 
pocket the British gold, and make up her 
mind as well as may be, what she shall do 
with it. Nous verrons. 

This transatlantic excursion, after all, may 
not turn out, in the end, to have been the 
most felicitous thing the author of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ever did. She and her suite 
are pandering to British anti-American 
feeling quite as much as to any real anti- 
slavery principles. According to the most 
reliable testimony from abroad, nothing 
has ever done so much to excite hostility 
towards the United States, in Europe, as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It has been a chosen 
instrument in the hands of despots there for 
propping up their tottering threnes, through 
the indignation it excites, against this refuge 
for Europe's down-trodden millions— this 
model republie of the world. 

We do not remember ever to have seen a 
more humiliating instance of the entombing 
of all patriotism, and of love for the name and 
honour of one’s own country, than is shown in 
Professor Stowe’s first speech on British soil. 
The Edinburgh Witness says, that on Mrs. 
Stowe’s retiring from one of the meetings, 
where she had been seated on the stage, she 
«bowed most graciously to the audience.” 
At Edinburgh she was met, on her landing 
from the cars, by the Lord Provost of the 
city, and escorted by such a menage as was 
wont to attend Jenny Lind’s triumphant 
progress through American streets. The 
Edinburgh Scotsman of the 20th ult. says: 

“Mrs. Beecher Stowe and her husband ar- 
rived yesterday from Glasgow. As Mrs. Stowe 
stepped from the railway carriage, leaning on the 
arm of the Lord Provost, she entered his Lord- 
ship’s carriage, accompanied by him. The car- 
riage then drove slowly away, surrounded by 
crowds eager to catch a ae of the world- 
famous author of Uncle Tom's Cabin.’ In pur- 
suance of this Jaudable object, it must be con- 
fessed that several persons broke through all 
ordinary laws of decency and politeness, by 
hanging on to the sides of the carriage, and 
‘ glowering’ in for some minutes, as if at the in- 


mates of a wild beast caravan. The ‘Uncle Tom 


Penny Offering,’ a contribution collected in 
small sums throughout Scotland, was handed to 
Mrs. Stowe, in the shape of £1000 sterling, 
(#5000,) with a request that she would expend 
it in whatever way she might consider best to 
advance the abolition cause.” 

The London Daily News has the following 
in reference to Professor Stowe’s suggestion, 
that in order to eradicate slavery in the 
United States, Great Britain must do with- 


out American cotton. 

When we began seriously to see what was 
doing in India in the way of cotton growing, the 
Carolina planters grew uneasy; but when they 
saw what the difficulties were of bringing the 
produce down the ghats, how many bullocks 
were lost, and how many bales were spoiled by 
mud and dust, they laughed. But the effect of 
railroads in India — yet to be tried, with that 
of a many more ameliorations which we 
may ae for from our strengthening determi- 
nation to obtain better government for India. 
Then there is Australia. 

“If labourers flock into Australia in sufficient 
numbers, we may have bulk of Australian cot- 
ton yet. One of the oldest cotton brokers in 
Liverpool, since dead—a man who had grown 
cotton himself in the United States in bis early 
days—declared, in 1848, after examining divers 
specimens of Australian cotton, that product 
would make a great * of that 
distant 82 of ours. again, there 
are the West Indies. 

“There may be a fine commerce in sugar 

Jamaica and this country yet, after all 
that has come and gone, and we hope there will 
be; but there will still be hundreds of thousands 
product which it may suit the convenience of 
the coloured people extremely well to give 
their attention to when they increase in num- 
bers. This is proved by the success of what- 
ever experiments have been tried there of a 


very important kind. 


The one pleasant thing about the whole af- 


| 


peace 


com 
from a certain degree of peril.” 


REV. GRIFFITH OWEN. 


T will be remembered that a difficulty oo- 
curred some months sinee in regard to 
the Presbyterian church of Southwark, Phi- 
ladelphia, which led the Rev. Griffith Owen, 
the pastor, to decline further connexion 
with the Presbytery, and that the Presby- 
tery then removed his name from the roll 
of its ministers. The views of the Presby- 
tery, as to Mr. Owen’s course, were publish- 
ed in full at the time. We are now happy 
to say that, on further consideration, Mr. 
Owen has regretted his course, and has 
made a communication to the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, so honourable to himself, and 
to the cause of religion, as involved in the 
character of a minister of the gospel, and so 
entirely satisfactory, that at a meeting held 
on Thursday the 5th inst. he was restored 
to full membership in the Presbytery, by a 
unanimous vote, and his pastoral relation to 
the Southwark Churchagain recognized. As 
a matter of propriety, and in justice both to 
Mr. Owen and themselves, the Presbytery 
directed that the letter, which has led to 
this satisfactory adjustment of unpleasant 
difficulties, should be published. It is as 
follows : 


“ April 28th, 1853. 
“Brethren of the Pre of Philadel- 
hia—In a communication addressed to the 

oderator of your body on the 30th of Novem- 
ber last, I requested that you would either give 
me a certificate of dismission to join the 

egational Church, or take my name off the 
Fist of members. On the 7th day of December, 
by a resolution of the Presbytery, my name was 
stricken from the roll. I now very respectfully 
request that my name may be restored to its 
former place upon that roll, and that I may thus 
be reinstated as a member of the Presbytery. 
You are aware, brethren, that in all the trans- 
actions of the past year, I acted under the 
heavy and — —— of pecuniary re- 
sponsibilities assum the Southwark church; 
but it is a great satisfaction for me to know that 
all the accounts have been carefully examined 
by your own Committee, and found correct. 
—— I am now ready freely to confess, 
that in reviewing the past while the whole mat- 
ter of the affairs of the Southwark Church was 
pending before the Presbytery, I perceive man 
things to be deeply lamented, both in the spirit 
I have manifested, in the words I have uttered, 
written, and printed, and in the line of ac- 
tion I For everything in which I 
have offended my God, or injured his cause, 
I do most humbly implore His pardon. What- 
ever I have done offensive to the Presbytery, or 
any of its members, I freely and fully retract. 
And on my part I assure the Presbytery that I 
entertain no ill will towards any member of it. 

„assure the Presbytery also that the Old- 
school Presbyterian Church is the Church in 
connexion with which I wish to live and die, 
and that nothing but what I believed at the 
time to be an almost resistless necessity could 
have led me to think of withdrawing from it. 
If restored to a place in the ranks of its minis- 
ters, I will be found prepared in every right 
way to promote its interests with all my heart 
ond strength. Yours very truly, 

Grirrits Owen.” 


CONTINUITY OF THE APOSTOLIC 
CHAIN. 


HE stress laid by our prelatical neigh- 
bours on an unbroken succession in 
their ministry from the times of the apostles, 
however important to their High-church and 
exclusive notions, has justly been regarded 
by candid and impartial men as a mere 
crotchet. It is a position which can never 
be sustained. If it be possible to show one 
interruption in the chain, the theory falls. 
Even if this could not be done, the theory 
requires that its advocates, instead of sur- 
mises and inferences and probable supposi- 
tions, should be able, by the most direct and 
satisfactory evidence, to prove their succes- 
sion in every step upward to apostolic times. 
We hesitate not to say that this cannot be 
done, and that every attempt hitherto to 
accomplish it has proved a signal failure. 
To show how the links of the chain may 
be broken, and have been broken, we give 
the following incident. In the year 1621, 
Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, acciden- 
tally killed the keeper of the Park at Bram- 
sil with a cross-bow, with which his lordship 
was attempting to shoot a deer. The Arch- 
bishop, although it appears he was much 
addicted to hunting, was so unskilful a shot 
that he killed the man instead of the beast. 
A question arose how far this accidental 
homicide affected his ecclesiastical authority. 
The whole case is one extremely curious in 
its legal investigation, and elicited much 
learning illustrative of canonical law. We 
have no intention of going into its details; 
our sole object is to state a case or two cited by 
Sir Henry Spelman, Kt., an able lawyer of 
the time, who undertook to prove the irregu- 
larity of the Archbishop in opposition to his 
apologists. This we find in the Oxford edi- 
tion of Reliquize Spelmannianæ, 1698. It 
is in the following words: The case of this 
Reverend and most worthy person deserveth 
great commiseration and tender handling, for 
who can prevent such unexpected casualties? 
Yet may the consequence prove so mischiev- 
ous, both to himself and those that are to 
receive their consecration from him, as of ne- 
cessity it must be carefully looked into and 
provided for. Let me remember an ancient 
precedent, even in one of hisown predecessors, 
Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
time of the Conquest, who, because he had 
not canonically received his consecration, 
but from the hands of Pope Benedict, (who 
stood excommunicate and sacris interdictus) 
was not only deprived himself by authority 
of a Council, but also the Bishops and Ab- 
bots which had taken their consecration from 
him.” We might here inquire whether it 
was possible that the authority of a Council 
could correct all the vitiation to the true 
succession by displacing the Archbishop who 
had thus derived his divine right from an 
excommunicated Pope? May not some of 
the evil virus taint the prelatical Church to 
the present day? But Sir Henry Spelman 
proceeds with another curious case, to show 
how a link in the chain could be forged out 
of the usual order, when a secular prince so 
determined. His words are:—* But because 
we are fallen into a case wherein, perhaps, 
some extraordinary consecration may be re- 
quired, let me also relate a strange conse- 
cration used in the entrance of the reign of 
Henry I., Anno 1100, where Zadmere, a 
monk of Canterbury, being elected by the 
clergy and people of Scotland to be Bishop 
of St. Andrews, with the great good liking 
of King Alexander and the nobility. Yet 
by reason of some discontentments the same 
King had conceived against the Archbishop 
of York, within whose province Scotland then 
was, he would by no means agree that ad- 
mere should take his consecration from that 
Archbishop; and after much consultation 
how then it might otherwise be performed, 
it was at last agreed, that the Staff of the 
Bishoprick should be solemnly laid on the 
altar, and that Eudmere taking it from thence, 
should receive it as delivered him from God 
himself; which, accordingly, was done.” 
Here, then, was a Bishop made after a new 


to lie encountered in pursuing this navi- 
4 aresafe enough. We cannot dismiss the sub- 
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gation, from which we who stand on the shore 


ject without that if Eadmere 
really received his staff of office di from 
God, he must have been just as good a bi 
as if the Archbishop of York had poured the 
consecrating oil on his head. 
CHURCH FAIRS. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Texas asks our 

opinion in regard to the expediency 
of fairs, as usually conducted for religious 
purposes. “We do not profess to understand 
the bearings of such fairsin allcases. Their 
influence is probably either good or bad, 
according to the manner of conducting them. 
We can readily believe that it would be 
pleasant, profitable, and useful for a number 
of Christian ladies to meet together statedly, 
to spend an hour or two in working for 
some object of benevolence. It might be 
the means of bringing members of the 
church more together, of making them ac- 
quainted with each other, and of leading 
them to feel that they had something to do 
in extending the kingdom of Christ. At 
the end of a year they might expose the 
fruits of their industry for sale, at reason- 
able prices, and dispose of them in such a 
way that even the fair might not be detri- 
mental to the interests of religion, but in 
all respects agreeable and proper. On the 
other hand, however, we can readily believe 
that they can be so conducted as to be most 
unhealthful in their influence. Weekly 
meetings might readily become places for 
gossip. The annual sale might be made a 
place for revelry and extortion. From what 
we have-heard of the system of overcharg- 
ing, getting up lotteries, raffling, and other 
such practices, which have been resorted to 
at some of them, we should say that they 
were most unfit agencies for promoting any 
religious or moral object. Conducted in this 
manner they are themselves an immorality, 
and those engaged in them, whatever may be 
the end to be accomplished, are at best do- 
ing evil that good maycome. The Nashville 
Christian Advocate speaks of this descrip- 
tion of fairs, as found in the West, in the 
following very strong language. 

“The character of these church shows is 
— set forth in a line which we borrow 
rom a distinguished poet. | 

Fair is foul—and foul is“ fair.“ 
Certainly the ‘fair’ is ‘foul,’ so far as integrity, 
morality, and religion are concerned. It is 
doubtful,’ says a writer, ‘ whether the devil ever 
held more absolute sway, or was more faithfully 
served ata horse-race, or in a ball-room, than 
he has been at a church fair.’ What must be 
said, then, of Christians and Christian church- 
es, who seek for their enjoyment, and the in- 
crease of their religious funds through such in- 
strumentalities? they not feast with Bel- 
shazzar’ then, and is not the ‘handwriting’ al- 
ready against them on the wall!“ 

e give the above, as well as our own 
impressions, for the benefit of our corres- 
pondent, and such others as the suhject may 
concern. As a general thing, the proper 
mode for Christians to pursue in almsgiving, 
undoubtedly is, to give from a sense of the 
importance of the object in view, and from 
obligations of duty, and to make their offer- 
ings really donations, instead of a compen- 
sation for value received. Were there in 
all our churches the spirit of Christian lib- 
erality which the Scriptures inculcate, there 
would be no longer any plea of necessity for 
resorting to such expedients as fairs, for 
raising funds in aid of pious and charitable 
objects. 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 


NE of the wisest lessons, and one of dhe 
hardest to be learned, is indicated in 
these few words. We say one of the wisest, 
because if it were thoroughly learned and 
practised, a vast amount of work would be 
done, and a great deal of jangling prevented; 
and we infer that it is hard to be learned, 
because we find so few who have mastered 
it. We were recently in an immense ma- 
chine establishment, where an hundred or 
more men were employed, each one busily 
engaged at some particular piece of work, 
upon which his whole. attention was fixed. 
Our first impression was, that every opera- 
tive seemed determined to contribute his 
full quota of noise, which, in the aggregate, 
was a complete babel of sounds. After 
pausing for a few moments to overcome the 
stunning effects of the noise, we proceeded 
leisurely to examine each operation, and 
thought to ourselves that no one was of such 
magnitude or importance as to demand such 
earnest labour as kept the whole shop in a 
tumult. We were then struck with the fact 
that every one was minding his own busi- 
ness, and wholly regardless of that of every 
other one; he seemed to think that his own 
work was the most important, and that the 
success of the establishment depended on 
his single arm. There was one forging a 
piece of iron, there another filing a bar, still 
another fashioning a bolt, another turning a 
cylinder, another hammering a rivet, and so 
of many others. It was to us a confusion of 
occupations, until we observed in our pro- 
gress that they had all been contributing 
their several parts to the completion of a 
beautiful locomotive, which soon, as if in- 
stinct with life, was to speed its course in 
transporting travellers and merchandize to 
distant places. This result, as we then per- 
ceived, was accomplished by earnest men, 
mindful of their own business, possessed, no 
doubt, of different degrees of skill, but the 
labour of each absolutely essential to the 
perfection of the whole work. 

We regarded the lesson as a-good one, 
and could not restrain the wish that it might 
be made applicable to every other business. 
What a world of trouble might be saved, if 
every one would learn to mind his own busi- 
ness! Intermeddling with the business of 
others never fails to create personal ani- 
mosities and quarrels. It is so in the secu- 
lar and religious world, and it is, too, an 
invariable result. To prevent the evil, it is 
necessary that each one should ascertain 
what is his peculiar business, and then 
devote his whole energies to it. To illus- 
trate our remark, we will confine our view 
to the religious world. Here God, who 
has his own great purposes to accomplish, 
has placed each one in his proper station, 
with his own particular responsibilities, with 
the injunction, “Occupy until I come.” 
Ten talents may be entrusted for improve- 
ment, or only one; and it should be recol- 
lected that God honours his stewards not 
according to the amount of capital entrusted, 
but according to the fidelity with which it is 
employed. A man of moderate abilities, 
and in a very limited sphere of action, may 
occupy a higher place in the Divine esteem, 
if he be faithful, than one exalted to the 
highest stations by talent, who is less mind- 
ful of his responsibilities. Compare the 
case of the poor widow, who devoted her 
two mites, with the rich men who only con- 
tributed of their superfluity. The Church 
is a wide field of action. Many are em- 
ployed in it; some in very humble stations, 
others in more conspicuous ones; some dis- 
tinguished by their talents, others less so; 
some capable of exerting an extensive influ- 
ence, others with an influence much more 
confined. There is the popular city pastor, 
and the country pastor; one surrounded by 
a multitude, on whom he can operate, the 
other only conversant with the scattered set- 


fashion, and his successors we have no doubt 


are among us! There are many other ugly 


tlers of a frontier. Here, too, isthe wealthy 
and the poor ruling elder; the man of edu- 


* 
* 


their respeotive duties! No one has 


N to say, “Tecan do but little, and hence am 


from attempting any thing.” 
The fulfilment of God’s may as 
much depend on the labours of the ob- 
scurest workman, as on those which appear 
to us of much greater consequence. The 
great spiritual temple is to be erected by 
the contributions of all employed—one 
bringing the stones, another hewing, ano- 
ther fashioning, another adjusting, another 
adorning. The idleness or carelessness of 
one may materially retard or confuse the 
work of all. Each one is to be faithful in 
the place assigned him, and, instead of 
spending his time in envying others, or in 
criticising their work, is to see to it that he 
does his own duty properly. In other words, 
he is to mind his own business, devote him- 
self earnestly to it, and whatever the esti- 
mate the world may put upon his work, he 
may rest assured, that in the end the mas- 
ter will approve it, and its importance in the 
completion of the grand result, will be fully 
acknowledged. Alas! what time is lost, 
what energies are wasted, what essential 
work is neglected, by intermeddling with 
others, and finding fault with their work, 
and from a simple disregard to the lesson, 
mind your own business!” 


A USEFUL COLLEGE. 


perversion by the Unitarians of Har- 
vard University—an interesting account 
of which will be found in the letter of our 
Boston correspondent, on our first page—we 
believe was one of the prime causes which 
led to the establishment of Amherst College. 
Orthodox Congregationalists in New Eng- 
land wished to have a College where their 
sons, and young men generally, could be 
sent, with the expectation that they would 
be under a healthful religious influence. 
Their efforts have been eminently blessed. 
A letter recently published, from Professor 
Tyler, of Amherst, contains the following 
very interesting statements: 

“ Out of two handred persons hopefully con- 
verted in the College, one hundred have entered 
the ministry. There have been nine powerful 
revivals of religion, occurring at intervals of one 
to four years, during the whole existence of the 
College, (viz. in 1823, 1827, 1828, 1831, 1835, 
1838, 1842, 1846, 1850,) and numbering from 
twenty-five to thirty converts each. Moreover, 
scarcely a year has passed without more or less 
conversions, when there has been no revival. 
The aggregate of the conversions during the 
thirty years, from the establishment of the College 
to the issue of the last Triennial, cannot, there- 
fore, be less than two hundred and fifty—proba- 
bly three hundred is nearer the truth. The list 

converts includes thirteen Foreign Mission- 
aries. The entire number of Alumni who have 
entered the ministry, according to the last Tri- 
ennial Catalogue, is four hundred and thirty- 
five. The whole number of graduates, by the 
same catalogue, is nine hundred and sixty- 
three—and of these, ‘between one-quarter and 
one-fifth were hopefully converted in College.’ 
Of the ministers duated at the Institution, 
one-quarter were lly converted in Col- 
lege. 

Among the names of ministers mentioned 
as sent out from this College, we observe 
those of the Rev. Dr. Humphrey, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and the Rev. Dr. Spotswood, of 
New Castle, Delaware. 


ST. PETER’S TOOTH. 


We announced the important fact, a few 
weeks since, that the Pope had presented a 
tooth of St. Peter to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. The New York Express gives the fol- 
lowing details as to this valuable present: 


The tooth of St. Peter, lately sent by the 
Pope to the 1 of Austria, has arrived at 
Vienna. It is three feet high that is, if you 
include the pedestal, the mounting, and the 
cupola. The tooth is in a large silver vase, of 
very remarkable workmanship. It is inclosed 
in a flower formed of rubies and diamonds, and 
is surrounded with clouds and glories and silver 
angels, which hold branches of palms and keys 
in their hands. Over these glories and silver 
— — is a cupola, supported by four Roman 
columns, which are themselves su in 
sockets of lapis lazuli. On the cupola is a dia- 

cross and a globe. The silver vessel con- 
taining the whole is richly gilt in certain parts. 
It reposes upon a foundation of marble decked 
with precious stones. This valuable relic is 
kept in the chapel of the Imperial Palace, and 
will be exposed to the admiration of the faithful 
during the four days devoted by the Church to 
the glorification of St. Peter.” 


With respect to this donation, the Rich- 
mond Christian Advocate very well remarks, 
that the Pope gives the tooth, but sends 
along none of the bread of life to eat with 
it. Peter was an apostle somewhat ardent 
in temperament, and decidedly plain spoken. 
Could he return to this world for a short 
season, we need hardly be at a loss to con- 
jecture what he would say to the man who 
claims to be God’s vicegerent on earth, as 
to sending dead men’s teeth to people, in- 
stead of the gospel. 


HELP FOR NEEDLE WOMEN. 


E are gratified to see that the wants of 
the poor needle women, whose name is 
legion, are beginning to attract the attention 
of the benevolent. There is no class, the 
aggregate of whose toils and sufferings has 
been greater, who have borne more patiently 
their hardships, and who seem to have with- 
in themselves so few resources for securing 
relief. They are almost the only portion of 
the population of this prosperous country for 
whom industrious and unremitting toil does 
not furnish the means of even tolerable sub- 
sistence; working from early dawn to mid- 
night brings them only the miserable pit- 
tance which enables them barely to sustain 
life, without securing for them any of its 
comforts, and affording no surplus of earn- 
ings to lay by for times of sickness, or for 
the inevitable day when they shall have been 
disabled by overwork. Their numbers are 
too great for the resources of their employ- 
ment, and hence the competition among them- 
selves for work, which they must have at any 
price, or else depend on charity, is one of 
the potent instrumentalities for keeping 
down their remuneration at the point which 
scarcely enables them to escape starvation. 
A meeting has recently been held in the 
First Presbyterian Church in Louisville, Ky., 
to devise the ways and means for the relief 
of the needle women in that city, which was 
attended by large numbers, amongst whom 
were some of the most respectable and influ- 
ential citizens. A committee was appointed 
to confer with the proprietors of clothing 
establishments, in order to solicit an increase 
of wages for those in their employ, and also 
to take the necessary steps for introducing 
females into other pursuits than those in 
which they are now usually occupied. The 
Presbyterian Herald says, that during the 
discussions at this meeting, several gentle- 
men engaged largely in manufacturing vari- 
ous articles, stated that there were many 
parts of the work of their establishments 
which could be performed as well, if not 
better, by females than by men, and that 
they were willing and anxious to introduce 
females into them, and give them good wages 
if public sentiment would only sustain fe- 
males in working in such places. The other 
speakers all assured them that public senti- 
ment would sustain such a movement, and 
urged them to go forward and make the 
change contemplated in the resolution. The 
Rev. Dr. Breckenridge urged that women 
ought to be permitted to enter the medical 


| profession, to engage in literary and scien- 


western cities. In our grea 
there is a loud call to the benevolent, to 
come to the help of this numerous and suf. 
fering class. We are gratified to see that the 
Schools of Design which have been in opera- 
tion in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
for the last few years, have been attended 
with much encouragement in their praise- 
worthy efforts to prepare females for new 
and lucrative means of employment. We 
may, perhaps, give some account of these 
schools at another time. 


HEAVEN AT LAST. 


YOUNG gentleman indulging in every 
form of dissipation, and, of course, 
disregarding all the claims of religion, on 
being expostulated with on the terrible con- 
sequences he was encountering, very confi- 
dently said, „that he feared no consequences, 
for he believed God was too merciful to 
damn any of his creatures. His monitor 
replied, “ Then you expect finally to go to 
heaven, but what kind of a heaven do you 
anticipate? It surely cannot be the heaven 
of the Bible, for there is not a feature of that 
which does not now cause distaste and disgust 
in your mind; a holy God is the object of 
your abhorrence, and pleasures purely holy 
you can neither appreciate or desire. All 
your habits of life render such things dis- 
tasteful, and the longer you live in sin, the 
more foreign they are to your ideas. Should 
you this night be admitted into heaven with 
your present views, would it not be a hell to 
you to be confined to the society and employ- 
ments of the ‘spirits of the just made per- 
fect?” Can you conceive of any society or 
service more uncongenial to your taste? Are 
you training yourself for such a state? Are 
you not, in fact, by your daily course, as- 
similating yourself to devils, and are they 
not more likely to be your future com- 
panions? You are deceiving yourself. There 
is no heaven for you unless God or yourself 
undergo a radical change. He must become 
unholy, or you must become holy; and as 
the first is impossible, so without the last, 
there is no heaven for you. You cannot 
possibly associate what God has separated, 
and if you now prefer to degrade your nature 
by the indulgence of your lusts, reason as 
well as revelation assures you that you have 
your reward here, while hereafter, you must 
for ever be shut out from the holy presence 
of God.” 


MOST DISTRESSING DISASTER. 


HE recent catastrophe on the New York 
and New Haven Railroad, an account 
of which will be found in our domestic 
summary, is one of the most distressing 
which has ever occurred in this country. It 
is dreadful to think of being precipitated 
from a railroad track in a train running at 
the rate of from twenty to thirty miles an 
hour; but to be plunged with such a mo- 
mentum under water twelve feet deep, and 
shut up in a cage, where escape was next to 
impossible, there to struggle and die, is, 
indeed, most horrible. We have had many 
appalling lessons, in the calamities which 
have occurred on our great thoroughfares 
within the last year or two; but none of them 
seem to have impressed the public mind so 
terribly as this. The person immediately to 
blame for this wholesale murder, and for the 
immeasurable grief thereby occasioned, was 
evidently the engineer, who neglected the 
plain instructions of the Company. It is 
quite certain, however, that the Directors 
of the Company are also highly culpable, 
inasmuch as it appears that the only signal 
by which such a calamity could have been 
prevented, is so arranged that it could only 
be seen for a few seconds before the train 
approaches, and not at all after turning a 
curve immediately before reaching the bridge. 
Almost all American Railroads are too parsi- 
monious as to their expenditures to insure 
the greatest amount of safety to travellers. 
Wherever trains are run at the highest speed, 
there should be watchmen stationed along 
the entire track with signal flags, as is the 
case universally in England, and as is also 
true with the Hudson River Railroad. Had 
the New Haven Road been lined with such 
watchmen, it is next to impossible that this 
calamity could have occurred. Our Legisla- 
tures ought to do more than has heretofore 
been done, to control railroad companies, 
and enforce a more adequate protection of 
life. We are glad to see that this calamity 
has led the Legislature of Connecticut to 
take steps for passing a law making these 
companies liable for a fine of $10,000 for 
every life which may be lost through the 
carelessness of employees. Whatever mea- 
sures of this sort wisdom and experience 
may suggest, should be adopted without de- 
lay. The value of an immense number of 
human lives demands it, and the horrible 
slaughterings which have occurred warn us 
that there is no time to be lost. 

We have little hope, however, that even 
now much will be done. We suppose that 
these heart-rending calamities will still oo- 
cur, and, as heretofore, make a momentary 
sensation, and then be forgotten. Railroad 
companies will still strive to make the largest 
dividends, no matter how many lives are 
sacrificed. 

The moral lesson that it behoves us to 
learn from such an event, is that we should 
be prepared at all times and every where, 
for whatever may be the dispensations of 
Providence. We know not when we are 
safest, or when we are in most danger. The 
victims-of this calamity were probably under 
as little apprehension of impending danger, 
up to the very moment of its occurrence, as 
if they had been at home in their own houses. 
And yet the danger was at hand, the calamity 
came upon them apace, and from the plea- 
sant travel of a railroad journey, they were 
at once hurried on the long and unexpected 
journey to eternity. Death was nearer far 
than they had thought for. He came in a 
day and an hour when, perhaps, he was least 
expected. We trust many of those who have 
gone may have been prepared to meet the 
sudden summons. One thing all ought 
to lay to heart, however,—that preparation 
for death is never needless, and that it can- 
not be postponed except at infinite peril. 
Who knows when it may be the will of God 
to call him into eternity? Who can tell but 
that in some most unexpected hour he also 
may be hurried out of life, without a mo- 
ment's warning, as were the unhappy victims 
of this distressing calamity? There is but 
one real means of security which can avail, 
beyond all possible doubt or contingencies, 
and that is, to make our peace with God 
through Jesus Christ, so that no matter 
what may come, whether life or death, we. 
may be ready to meet God’s will—so that in 
any event, all will be well. 


Porien Minaclx.—An immense sensa- 


tians of Naples, by 2 miracle. One of the 
„holy thorns” that pierced the brow of 
Christ shed drops of blood at one o’clock 
in the morning of the 25th of March, in 


the chapel of the Heart of Jesus! 


tion has been made among the pious Chris- 


nary at Columbia, South Carolina, just 
received, we learn that the present number 


The whole number of Alumni is 165. The 
Faculty are the Rev. A. W. Leland, D. D., 
Professor of Christian , Rev. 

Howe, D. D., Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture, and Rev. Alexander T. McGill, D. D., 
Professor of Ecolesiastical History and 
Church Polity. 


GERMAN PRESBYTERIAN CHUnon, CIN- 
CINNATI.—A committee of the Presbytery 
of Cincinnati, consisting of the Rev. Dr. 
Willis Lord, the Rev. S. R. Wilson and others, 
organised the First German Presbyterian 
Church of Cincinnati, on the Ist inst. The 
Presbyterian of the West says that the per- 
sons who presented themselves for examina- 
tion had chiefly been Roman Catholics, and 
for about four months past have attended 
the preaching and instruction of Dr. Giusti- 
niani. The examinations, conducted through 
Dr. Giustiniani, who acted as interpreter, 
were quite thorough and satisfactory to the 
Committee, showing a very clear apprehen- 
sion of the doctrines of salvation by grace, 
as opposed to salvation by works, and their 
reception of these doctrines as taught in the 
Bible and recognized in our standards. This 
little band, we may hope, is but the germ 
of a large and prosperous congregation, 
which, under the labours and teachings of 
Dr. Giustiniani, and the blessing of the 
Head of the Church, may soon be gathered 
from among this numerous and interesting 
population. 


Ecclesiastical Reord. 


Mr. Robert Watts was ordained to the work 
of the ministry, and installed pastor of the 
Westminster church, Philadelphia, by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, on the 4th inst. 
The Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Jones presided and 
proposed the constitutional questions; the Rev. 
Henry Steele Clarke preached the sermon; the 
Rev. William Blackwood gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. C. W. Shields the charge 
to the people. The Westminster church is the 
first fruits of the recent Church Extension 
efforts of this Presbytery. A lot has been pur- 
chased for a church in a desirable position on 
Broad street, and the prospects of the congre- 
gation are highly encouraging. 

The Rev. E. B. Raffensperger has accepted a 
call from the First Presbyterian church at Ur- 
bana, Ohio. The Presbytery have appointed a 
meeting to be held in Urbana on the third Tues- 
day of May, for his ordination and installation. 
The Rev. W. B. Spence of Sidney, to preach 
the sermon; the Rev. William Cox of Piqua, 
to give the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
H. R. Price of Buck Creek, the charge to the 
people. The prospects of the Urbana church 
are very encouraging. The congregation has 
resolved to commence immediately building a 
beautiful and capacious church edifice on the 
site occupied by the old church. 

The Rev. D. V. Smock has accepted an in- 
vitation to supply the churches of Winchester 
and Birmingham, Iowa, and his post office ad- 
dress will be Birmingham, Van Buren county, 
Iowa, instead of Crittenden, Kentucky. 

On the 5th inst., Mr. John L. Nevius, a li- 
centiate of the Presbytery of New Brunswick, 
was ordained by them as an evangelist, in the 
expectation of going to one of the stations of 
our Church in China. In the public services 
the Rev. Dr. Hall presided; the Rev. Mr. Dod 
preached the sermon ; Rev. Dr. Hope gave the 
charge; and the Rev. Drs. Watson and Plumer 
offered the prayers. 

Mr. Jacob Kirkpatrick, Jr., who has been 
called as assistant pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Louisville, Kentucky, was ordained 
to the gospel ministry on the 20th ult., by the 
Presbytery of Raritan. Rev. J. H. Sherwood 
presided, and proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions; Rev. Dr. J. Kirkpatrick preached the 
sermon, and the Rev. Dr. P. O. Studdiford 
gave the charge. On the following day, Mr. 
Thomas Hempstead and Mr. Robert McCul- 
lough were licensed by the same Presbytery. 


Mr. Samuel M. Osmand has accepted a call 
as assistant pastor of the First and Second 
churches of Amwell, New Jersey. 

The Presbytery of Louisville has dissolved 
the pastoral relation between the Rev. D. T. 
Stuart and the Shiloh and Olivet church, and 
the church has leave to employ him as stated 
supply until they can procure a pastor. 

Mr. William A. West, a graduate of the 
Western Theological Seminary, has accepted a 
call from the Upper Path Valley church, Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. West had been serving the 
church as stated supply since the early part of 
last September. His post office is Spring Run, 
Franklin county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 13th ult. the Presbytery of New Lis- 
bon ordained and installed Mr. A. P. Billings- 
ley pastor of the church at East Palestine, Ohio, 
his own native congregation. The Rev. R. 
Hays gave the charges to both pastor and peo- 
ple, and the Rev. James Pryer preached the 
sermon. At the same meeting, Mr. William G. 
March was licensed to preach the gospel. 

Mr. John Jones was licensed to preach the 
gospel, by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, on 
the 5th inst. 

The Rev. W. C. Emerson, on account of ill 
health, has resigned his charge at Starkville, 
Mississippi, and has removed to Intercourse, 
Sumpter county, Alabama. 

The Rev. H. R. Raymond has resigned his 
charge at Wahalak, Mississippi, and removed 
to Marion, Alabama. 

Mr. William McConnell and Mr. Benjamin 
F. Peters have been licensed to preach the gos- 
pel by the Presbytery of Louisiana. 

The Rev. Laverty Grier has accepted a call 
to the churches of Bacon Ridge and East 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The Rev. J. A. Meeks has removed from 
Greenville, Ohio, to Huntsville, Logan county, 
— where correspondents may now address 

im. 


A HEART ON FIRE. 


Jenkyn, the biographer of Baxter, 
says:—‘“‘In preaching, Baxter's heart 
burned within him; and while he was 
speaking, a live coal from the altar fired 
his sermons with seraphic fervour. Into 
his pulpit he brought all the energies 
and sympathies of his entire nature. 
He had a large mind, an acute intel- 
lect, a melting heart, a holy soul, a kin- 
dling eye, — a moving voice, and he 
called on all that was within him to aid 
him in his preaching. Being deeply 
earnest himself, he wished his hearers 
to be deeply earnest. Himself being a 
burn-light, he wished to flash the hal- 
lowed fire into the hearts of others. 
He seems never to have studied action 
or ‘the start theatric. The only teach- 
er that gave him lessons in action and 
attitude was feeling—real, genuine, 
holy feeling; and this taught him how 
to look, how to move, and how to speak. 
In preaching, as well as in everythin 
religious, he believed with Paul, that 
‘it 18 a good thing to be always zealous- 
ly affected; and, consequently, that 
— fervid preaching is truly apos- 
tolic.“ 

Hear Baxter's own heart-stirring 
thoughts on the best style of preaching: 
„How few ministers do preach with ail 
their might! or speak about everlasting 
Joy or torment, in such a manner as to 
make men believe that they are in good 
earnest. It would make a man’s heart 
ache to see à company of dead and 
drowsy sinners sit under a minister, and 
not have a word that is like to quicken 


or awaken them. To think with our- 


THEoLogicaL SEMINARY.— } 
From the Catalogue of the Theological Semi- be converted and live. And, 


ber of students in attendance is thirty-two. 


vinced and awakened, they mi — yet 
as! we 
ak so drowsily or gently, that sl 

— cannot dlow falls 4 
light, that hard-hearted ns cannot 
feel it. Most ministers will not so 
much as put out their voice and stir up 
themselves to an earnest utterance. 
But if they do speak out loud and ear- 
nestly, how few do answer it with ear- 
nestness of matter! And then the 
voice doth but 4ittle good, the people 
will take it for a mere bawling, when 
the matter doth not correspond. 

“It would grieve me to hear what ex- 
cellent doctrine some ministers have in 
hand, and let it die in their hands, for 
want of close and lively application. 
What fit matter they have for convinc- 
ing sinners, and how little do the 
make of it; and what a deal of good it 
might do, if it were sent home; and yet 
they cannot or will not do it. O, sirs! 
how plain, how close, and earnestly 
should we deliver a message of such a 
nature as ours! When the everlasting 
life or death of men is concerned in it, 
methinks we are nowhere so wanting as 
in this seriousness. There is nothing 
more unsuitable to such a business than 
to be slight and dull. What! speak 
coldly for God! and for men’s salva- 
tion! Can we believe that our people 
must be converted or condemned, and 
yet we speak in a drowsy tone! In the 
name of God, brethren, labour to awaken 
your hearts before you come; and when 
you are in the work, that you may be 
fit to awaken the hearts of sinners. 
Remember that they must be awakened 
or damned; and a sleepy preacher will 
hardly awaken them.“ 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Board of Managers met on 5th inst. 
Two new auxiliaries were recognized, one 
a Welsh Bible Society in Pennsylvania, 
and one in Texas. Letters were read from 
France, Madras, and California. Various 
grants of the Scriptures were made as usual, 
and measures adopted preparatory to the 
annual meeting next week. Although the 
new Bible House is not yet in a condition 
to be seen advantageously, strangers from 
the country will be conducted over it as 
they may call. Citizens are requested to 
wait a short time, when they will be in- 
vited to meet some of the Building Com- 
mittee and Board. The past year has been 
a very prosperous one to the Society, and 
a full and interesting meeting is anticipated 
next week at the Metropolitan. : 


LETTER FROM GEORGIA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Arnzre, Georgia, April 25, 1863. 
Messers. Editors—If you have never 
visited this city, I hope you may find it 
your duty to do so, in the coming au- 
tumn, at the session of the Synod of 


terest to be noted. 

It is remarkable for its outline as a 
city. It extends over many acres, 
dotted with elegant and costly man- 
sions, embosomed in native forests and 
rich foliage. Cobbham, especially, de- 
mands admiration. This portion of this 
little city takes its name from the resi- 
dences of Governor Howell Cobb, and 


This latter gentleman is son-in-law of 
Judge Lumpkin, whose residence is 
more like the palace of a “duke” than 
the judge of a republican State. 

So extended is this city of four thou- 
sand inhabitants, that it wearies one 
to walk over it. There stands an 
old, weather-beaten, dilapidated, ancient 
church edifice, many years since reared 
for the Presbyterian church and con- 
gregation. After a ride through “ the 
west end' of this aristocratic city, when 
you come upon this dingy, unpainted, 
unseemly wooden church, you can hardly 
believe that the splendid mansions you 
have just admired, are the abodes of 
the wealthy portion of the congregation 
who worship in this ricketty old house 
of God. As far as “ outsiders” can 
learn, the reason why a new and more 
suitable edifice has not been erected, is 


—some of the congregation wishing a 
new site, and others preferring the old 
one. There aré sites enough, however, 
and such as all might well be pleased 
with. Asa “looker on,” I would fain 
hope, that before the Synod of Georgia 
meets in the city of Athens, this vexed 
and knotty question may be solved, and 
a new house built, which will be suita- 
ble for so important a congregation. 
The Rev. Dr. Hoyt has long been the 
worthy and excellent pastor. 

The State University is located in 
this city. Its buildings are airy and 
ample. It has the very best chapel I 
have ever seen on college grounds. 
well stored library, large society rooms, 
elegant and extended Professors’ ho 
and all its appointments betoken — 
care and thrifty management. ehe 
yo ng men are well dressed, well or- 
dered, and polite. The Professors rank 
high in their departments. The Rev. 
Dr. Alonzo Church, long its able and 
— Principal, is a scholar of the 

rst order, and s gentleman of the old 
school. Altogether, a visit to Athens 
must make a traveller feel kindlier to 
his race, and hope more ardently for 
the millennium. 
AUGUSTA. 

This is indeed a city of flowers and 
tasteful and costly mansions. Wide 
streets and wide spreading China trees 

ive it an air of grace and elegance. 


wealthiest, and most influential in the 
city. The Rev. E. P. Rogers, the pas- 
tor, has a noble field for his labours. 
He has seventeen lawyers in his con- 

egation. Amongst them is a very 
istinguished gentleman—one of the 


the United States Senate, and who has 
been lately elected a ruling elder in this 
church. It is ho 
it his duty to lend his influence to this 
holy office, more important to men’s 
interests than that of a Senator of the 
United States. There are other gen- 
tlemen of distinction, both in the legal 
and medical professions, whose names 
are numbered amon 
cants in this remarkably intelligent and 
important One of these, 
who has occupied a seat on the bench, 
and is an open-hearted, generous; high- 
minded Christian gentleman, and en- 
thusiastic in his legal hee has 3 
law class attached to his office. He ig 
highly competent for such instruction; 


during winter, and instruction, 
could not find a more delightful’ resi- 
dence than this, or an abler instructor 
in law, than the gentleman I allude to. 
But I need not fill my sheet with no- 
tices of the many prominent men in 
this church and congregation. Those 
who desire to pass a winter in 8 south- 


selves, O, if these sinners were con- ern climate, will find an attractive and 


Georgia. It has several points of in- 


a brother of his, eminent as a lawyer. 


because of a difficulty as to the location 


he Presbyterian church is the largest, 


most eminent men of letters, and one 
of the profoundest jurists in the State, 
who was offered and declined a seat in 


that he may feel. 


t the communi- 


and those who may wish a southern sky 
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Dublin B 


Yhareh in that country, but subsequently 
2 to our pute Protestant 


teemed, or will de more deeply 


— With feel. 
regret we announce the 
her of the great lights of 
“Church in Treland—the 


the 
H. 7 Dobbin, D. D., minister of the 


first congtegation, Bally mena, who expired, 
after a rag induced by — 
ary disease, at 


is manse, at six o'clock on 


Times, that he is about te leave Eng 

for the United States. 

Tun Cevar.—The East In- 

did Company has ordered a ton weight of 
of the Deodar tree to be Jat 


the “disposal of Government. d ‘all 


his “Quantity vegetate, no fewer than 


16,000,000: plante will have been acquired, 
and thus we may ~ re the hills of Great 
Britain to be y clothed with the sa- 
ered cedar of the Brahmins. The charge 
Of rearing it has been confided to four emi- 
nent nursery men. 


— A Danish artist, Scholer, has just 
produced a brilliant specimen of a new art 
<a large portrait of Thorwaldsen engraved 
in stylography, drawn with a stylus ona 
black mass with a thin white coating, and 
thence transferrred to copper by means of 
the electrotypé.. The effect is very fine. 


_,Touxey.— The Sultan has granted a 
large: piece of ground for a cemetery for 
Christians of all communions at Constanti- 
nople, and it is said that he will even pay 
the ex of building a wall round it. 
Mr. Bryant, editor of the New York 
Evening Post, who is travelling in the 
East, writes that “the ancient bigotry of 
the Moslems is fast relaxing. Not only do 
the Turks get drunk like the Christians, of 
which I was sorry to see some examples on 
board the Austrian steamer that brought me 
hither from Beyroot, but they submit to 
contact with the Christians, and do not 
think themselves, as once they did, con- 
taminated by it; and they suffer our pre- 
sence in their most holy places.“ 


American Meptcat Socisry id Paris.— 
There is an American Medical Society in 
Paris, composed of seventy active, twelve 
honorary, and fifteen privileged members. 
Among the active members are H. Rowland 
Walton, John Wilkins, C. Johnston, and 
Asa S. Linthicum, of Maryland; Alexander 
J. Semmes, William H. Berry, and D. R. 
Hagner, of the District of Columbia, and 
Junius A. Briggs, John R. Page, John G. 
Brodnax, Philip O. Williams, Charles 
Gresham, and Francis Mason, of Virginia. 
Dr. P. C. Gooch, of Virginia, is one of the 


honorary. members. 


Jauss Montcomery.—The poet Mont- 
gomery has made a collection of his hymns, 
many of which, as they appear in the 
various denominational hym ks, have 

sadly mutilated and altered to suit the 
taste of the compilers. In this collection, 
the poet has left them in the form in which 
he desires they should go down to posterity. 
Montgomery is now in his eighty-first year. 
A recent American traveller, (Benjamin 
Moran,) says:—“ He is a hale old man, in 
the enjoyment of a Governmental pension, 
and is quietly wearing out the thread of 
etistence in Sheffield. Occasionally he 
attends public meetings, and gives both his 
time — money to aid and relieve the dis- 
tresses of the poor.“ 


Raiwroan The 
most a i 


ing railroad ca- 
that has ever occurred in this country, 
on the New York and New Haven 


Express train for Boston, via 
New 


track clear. Both these tions were ne- 
ted u this occasion; the was not 
ked at the station; the for safety had 


the engineer dashed on at a rate of nearly thirty 
miles an hour, until he reached the open draw, 
when, was the momentum, the 
sprang across the chasm of sixty feet, dashing 
inst the abutment on the opposite side 
but little below the line of the rails. The 
draw had opened to permit the steam- 


and 
alongside. second car, containing 
— ; t, went alongside the first 
dag car, and two of the first class cars 
preceded them;. while the bottom of the last 
car was broken in two crosswise, the forward 


being d into the submerged ruins, 
upon the track. The water in the 


were dragged forwarded on 
floor being thrown on top of the wreck, escap- 
ing with a few bruises. 
first two cars was either killed or seriously in- 
j The number killed was 46, wounded 20. - 
tastrophe were from large 


TEER 


No person could be more highly es | 
regretied.—— 
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tender, from sight. 
Rev. — D. Moore of — was 
thi seenger car, just re it was 
that hie feet were almost clear of the 
immediately under oe! was the awful 


and dead. Mr. 


F 
4 
i 


of Richmond, Maine. 
of the track to the level of the water is stated to be 
some fifteen feet. 

Mr. Thomas Hicks was in the first car. He occu- 
pied a seat within four of the rear end of the car, on 
the right-hand side, faci 


front part of the car rushing towards him in — 2 
ments, the passengers tossed in the air like chaff, 
dashed up against the of the car, and thrown 
about in a hurricane of destruction. Just behind 
him, at the corner of the car, he beheld an aperture, 

rough which he crawled out upon the top. The 
shock was such as to break off al! the seats and even 
the umbrella racks, and to push forward all who were 
sitting in the rear ofthe car. At the same time the 
roof was split in two, and the larger of it fell in, 

s, includi „ Hicks him- 
scene ander there he describes 


parently onl 
sciousness 
a splinter of some two inches in diameter driven 
directly through hie temples. 

List of the Dead, as far as ascertained.—Oliver 
Barr, Antioch College, Ohio; Ellen 8. Bacon, Bos- 
ton; Dr. Josiah Bartlett, Massachusetts; Dr. Beach, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; Isaac C. Colbath, Rich- 
mond, Maine; Mary Carigan, New York; Mrs. A. 
L. Desauque, Philadelphia ; D. W. Dimmock, Marsh- 
field, Connecticut; W. C. Dwight, Brooklyn; Walter 
French, Manchester, New Hampshire; Ellen Foss, 
(or Goes,) Poughk e; Mrs. J. M. Fluent; Dr. 
John Gray, 1 » Massachusetts; J. M. Hutch- 
inson, Boston; Mrs. Hanson, (or Hanna,) 18th street, 
New York; L. B. Hotchkies, New Haven; Nathaniel 
King, jr., Athens, Ohio; Rev. John Henry Luhers, 
Williameba ; Anne B. ; Mrs. Frances Harley, 
Baltimore; B. F. Lozierr; John Moorse, (or Moss,) 
Gardiner, Maine; Dr. Wilmarth, Massachusetts ; 
David B. Newell, Newport, Rhode Island ; D. N. Op- 

ndock, (or Opedyke,) Worcester, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Parker, Woodbury, Connecticut; Beverley 
Parkes, Yorkville; Mrs. Susan es Abel L. 
Pierson, Salem, Massachusetts; Mary E. Robbins, 
Lennox, Massachusetts; Mies M. E. Robbins, 
(daughter,) do. do.; Francis W. Sales, (of the firm 
of Sales & Merriam,) Boston; Dr. J. M. Smith, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Sampson Smith, Bel- 
lows’ Falle, Vermont; Mrs. G. R. Shankey, (or 
Sparks,) Pittsfield, Massachusetts; Jacob G. Van 
Deventer, 23d street, New York; W. L. Vande- 
water, Newark; Dr. Welch, Hartford. 

This calamity, one of the most destructive of 
human life that has ever occurred on a railroad, 
was evidently the result of the most stupid and 
reckless carelessness, and is justly branded as 
wholesale murder. 


Faom Catirornia.—By way of New Or- 
leans we have advices from California to the 
16th ult. By this arrival, we have intelli 
of the loss of another of the Vanderbilt line, the 
steamship 8. S. Lewis, whilst on her passage 
from San Juan del Sud. She went ashore 
in the northern part of Bollne’s Bay, at three 
o'clock on the morning of the 20th of April, 
and, finding it impossible to get her off, all the 
passen 400 in number, were landed in safe- 
ty. Nearly all their baggage was saved, but a 
considerable quantity of specie, together with 
cargo proved a total wreck, invol a loss o 
She had left San om (et a short 
time when the disaster occurred. We have 
alse an account of the explosion of the boilers 
on board the steamer Jenny Lind, near San 
Francisco. Eighteen persons were killed in- 
stantly, and a large number were scalded. 
Among those killed were seven children. The 
survivors, and the bodies of the dead, were taken 
from the disabled steamer, and brought to San 
Francisco by the steamer Union. the 
lost was an entire family, consisting Mr. 
Noah Ridley, his wife, and three children. A 
statement of the passengers by the steamer In- 
dependence, strongly inculpating Capt. Samp- 
son, is published in the San Francisco papers. 
Capt. S. has been — on the charge 
of manslaughter, and, ete preliminary ex- 
amination, is held for trial. e small pox was 
prevailing to a great extent at San Francisco, 
and many deaths had resulted. The mining and 
agricultural intelligence is quite cheering. The 
floods had nearly subsided, the weather was 
propitious, and both farmers and treasure dig- 

rs anticipated reaping most bountiful harvests 

uring the coming season. 

Mernopiem iu Orecon.—The first session 
of the Oregon Annual Conference of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church was held at Salem, 
Oregon, on the 17th of March, Bishop Ames 
presiding. It appeared from the statistics of the 
several circuits, that there were 767 church 
members in all, 225 probationers, and 35 local 
preachers. 


University or Pennsytvania.—The Trus- 
tees of this Institution have elected Dr. Joseph 
Leidy Professor of Anatomy, in place of Profes- 
sor Wa. E. Horner, deceased. 


Western Travet.—The travel on the Ohio 
river is said to be much larger than ever be- 
fore. Every steamboat has its full complement 
of passengers. 

Mrmuitary.—Fort-#tkinson, on the upper 
Arkansas river, is to be abandoned, by direction 
of the War Department, and the troops trans- 
ferred to a better site on Walnut Creek, which 
enjoys the advantages of good grazing, water, 
and timber. 


Governor or New Mexico.—The Hon. 
David Merriwether, of Kentucky, has received 
the appointment of Governor of New Mexico, 


in place of Governor Lane. 


Bsaotirut Country.—The St. Louis In- 
telligencer learns from citizens of St. Louis, 
who spent the season at St. Paul in the sum- 
mers of 1851-2, that within a range of twenty 
miles of St. Paul, they have counted not less 
than from fifty to seventy-five lakes, whilst 
others from there state the number to be much 
larger. These lakes abound in fish, and are 
filled with water as clear as crystal. Some 
idea of the rapid growth of population in the 
Terri may be formed, when it is known 
that St. Paul, which, five years since, was but 
a small trading post, has now over four thou- 
sand inhabitants. 


Femave Type-Setters.—The Boston Olive 
Branch, on which females are employed as 
says:—“ Our rooms are well car- 
peted, and the girls do not come till nine or ten 
o’clock in the morning, retiring in season, 
seldom making over seven or eight hours a day. 
Smert compositors can in that time earn from 
$6 to @8 a week. We have also one female 
clerk out of the three we emp Added to 
thie, one desk has been occupi a female 
editor as our assistant, at a salary of She 
has spent seven hours a day in the office for 
five days in the week. We generally have in 
our office an organ and a piano forte, and have 
music at the meal hours, when the ladies feel 
like playing.” 


Naw Yorx Worto’s Fain.—The Secretary 
of the Association for the Exhibition of the In- 
of all Nations advertises that the Crys- 

tal Palace in Reservoir Square will be ready to 
receive articles intended exhibition in the 
American department on the 16th inst. This 
— — apply to machinery. 
ral implements, or pictures, as an ad- 

ditional building is tobe — ſor their recep- 
tion. The Central Consolidated Line of New 


Mines.—Advices received at 


ive. exciting accounts of the gold mines said to 
— been discovered on the Colorado river. 
Emi s were flocking thither, and four hun- 

persone were y at work, each realiz- 


ing from $5 to $10 per day. The farmers were 


; ; ected, and merchants 
— . the mines, and the 


New Orleans from Galveston, to the 3d inst., 


A Forrouss ron Somanony.— By the decease, 
issue, of a certain 

ississippi, a large ne to 
hia heathens their heirs, who are 
supposed to reside in Western Pennsylvania. 
Besides. in Mississippi, the deceased 
left an estate in Louisiana, appraised at the sum 
of $70,000. His brothers were John, Henry, 
and Lévi Sharp. 


Lagen Tunwet.—The Pittsburgh and Steu- 
benville Railroad will — through a tunnel 
2000 feet in length, which a large force of 
workmen are now engaged in boring with the 
aid of a steam excavating machine. 

Leav.—We have lately witnessed, says the 
New York Mirror, through a microscope, a 
curious experiment, testing the poisonous cha- 
racter of lead. A quantity of healthy and lively 
animalcule taken from running Croton, were 
subjected to a bath in Croton which had stood 
— 222222 The bath killed them 
instantly. 

Suser.—The steamer Humboldt, on her last 
trip, brought to New York one hundred and 


eleven of the improved merino stock, 
remarkable for their large size and weight of 
fleece. They were imported by Solomon W. 


Jewett of Middlebury, Vermont, who purchased 
them in the interior of France. 2 


From Fort Laramis.— Lieutenant L. C. 
Bootes of the Sixth Regiment United States 
Infantry, who has been stationed for several 

ears at this fort, arrived in this city lately. 

e left the fort in March last, and came over 
the plains in a very cold season. He informs 
us that the winter in the West has been one of 
remarkable severity. The snow in the moun- 
tains is unusually deep. No mail had been re- 
ceived from Salt Lake for several months, ow- 
ing to the snow in the mountains. So severe 
had been the winter, that the game, and espe- 
cially the buffalo, had come into the immediate 
vicinity of the fort. Many of them had perish- 
ed on the plains. Lieutenant Bootes came in 
with a party of destitute emigrants and a pri- 
soner to Fort Leavenworth.— St. Louis Re. 
publican. 


Catirornta Ons.—We saw at Adams & Co.'s 
Express Office a few days since, quite a 
number of very valuable specimens of gold 
ore, brought from California, and intended for 
exhibition in the World’s Fair, New York. 
The lumps vary greatly in shape and size. The 
largest wei 123 nds avoirdupois, and is 
one of the finest specimens ever obtained, bein 
valued at $3500. There is a story connect 
with the digging of this lump worthy of note. 
It is said that three men had dug in a locality 
for several days, without obtaining any reward 
for their labours, and at last di ed, sold 
their right for $75 to a man, — up his 
— and the fifth blow he gave turned up this 
ump. The value of the specimens to be ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair, we unde 
will be some $50,000.— Boston Traveller. 


Arrectine Catamity.—The Nashville (Ten- 
nessee) Banner says that the residence of Mr. 
J. W. Waggoner, six miles from that city, took 
fire during the night of the 5th ult., and was 
destroyed, and that three children, one girl, and 
two boys, perished in the flames. Mr. and Mrs. 
W er were severely burnt in their efforts 
to rescue their children. The house and its 
contents were wholly ed—nothing was 
saved. The fire originated accidentally, it is 
— through the medium of a cooking 

ve. 

Severe Srornm.—A terrific storm visited 
Terre Haute, Indiana, a few days ago. The 
cupola of the Congregational Church was 
blown down, and fell through the roof to the 
lower floor, making a wreck of the whole build- 
ing. Many other buildings were much dam- 
aged, and several citizens had a narrow escape 
for life. Four persons were prostrated by light- 
ning—one of them materially tojured. 


New Features in tHe Post-Orrice Sys- 
TEM.—Con has provided by a late law, a 
—— of letter-carrying outside the mails. 

‘he Postmaster General is empowered to pro- 
vide and furnish to Postmasters and other per- 
sons applying therefor, suitable envelopes, with 
postage stamps thereon, for the pre-payment of 
postage, and that letters enclosed in said enve- 
opes may be carried by express companies, or 
any other private means of conveyance, as par- 
ties may Such envelopes are now bein 
prepared by the Department, and are expec 
to be ready for delivery by the Ist of July. 


_ Fire Daur.— The investigations in England 
into the causes of the frequent explosions of fire 
damp in the coal mines of that country, have 
developed the fact that the miners, while at 
work, are in the habit of lighting their pipes by 
sucking the flame through the wire gauze of 
the safety lamp, by which imprudence the dread- 
ful explosions are often occasioned. 


Statistics or tHe Capitat.—The assess- 
ment of property in Washington, D. C., for the 
present year, shows an aggregate of #703,805; 
$8000 being in stocks, $74,950 in persona! pro- 

rty, and $680,855 in improved real estate. 

here are in Washington City about 35 public 
schools, with 2700 scholars. 

Peruvian Guano Trapve.—The Board of 
Managers of the Maryland State Agricultural 
Society have appointed a committee to call the 
attention of the State Department of the Na- 
tional Government to the present condition of 
the guano trade with Peru, and to adopt other 
measures with a view to throwing open that trade 
to unrestricted competitigg in order to render 
the supply abundant, and secure a reduction in 
the price. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE Savannan River.— 
The citizens of Savannah, Geo., have subscribed 
$160,000 for the removal of wrecks in the Sa- 
vannah river. 


Deatu FROM CuHLoRororm.—Mr. La Fore, a 
citizen of Brookville, Ind., went to Cincinnati a 
few days since, for the purpose of having a large 
and painful tumour removed form the back of 
his neck. At the request of the patient, chlo- 
roform was administered by the doctor, and the 
operation performed. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, he sank back and was soon a corpse. He 
was also affected with a pulmonary complaint. 


ALL THe in THE WORLD. — Taking the 
cube yard of gold at £2,000,000, which it is in 
round numbers, all the gold in the world at this 
estimate might, if melted into ingots, be con- 
tained in a cellar twenty-four feet square and 
sixteen feet high. All our boasted wealth al- 
ready obtained from California and Australia, 
would go into an iron safe nine feet square and 
nine feet high. So small is the cube of yellow 
metal that set populations on the march, 
and roused the world to wonder.— New Quar- 
terly Review. 


New Catoric Enoine.—A letter from St. 
Petersburg says:—M. Nabel, engineer of our 
capital, has just constructed a caloric steam en- 
gine, on the plan of that invented by Captain 

icsson, but with an improvement, which con- 
sists in this—that the two cylinders, instead of 
being placed one above the other, are placed 
one within the other. The trial of this engine, 
which took place in the presence of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, has succeeded perfectly. 
Thus Russia is the first country in Europe that 
has imitated the invention of Captain Ericsson. 


New York Strate Aoricutturat Couvecs. 
—The Legislature of New York, at their late 
session, passed a bill incorporating the New 
York State Agricultural College. The institu- 
tion is to have all the rights and privileges of 
other colleges in the State. The plan of in- 
struction embraces practical and scientific agri 
culture, chemistry, 
surveying, engineering, ogy, y, the 
— management of the | farm, of the dairy, 
and farm stock. 


An Oyster Catcuinoe a Mouse.—In Allen- 
town, Pa., one evening last week, the proprietor 
of a restaurant left a few oysters standing in a 
basin on the floor; from the heat of the room 
they partially opened; during the night it ap- 
peared a mouse undertook to creep in between 
the shell, when the oyster fastened on the mouse 
and made ita victim. In the morning the oys- 
ter was picked up with the mouse tightly pressed 
between its shell. 


American Mepicat AssociatTion.— The 
American Medical Association, at the annual 
meeting just held in New York city, transacted 
a great variety of business. A report from the 
Committee on Medical Literature found fault 
with “a very erous class of articles” con- 
tained in the periodicals, which furnish the bare 
statements, by individual physicians, of their 
treatment in certain cases, without giving the 
requisite details. The Committee also com- 
plained of the reviews of medical works in 
these periodicals, as altogether unsatisfactory, 
and being mere puffs. Also resolutions recom- 
mending to the medical colleges and schools 
authorized to examine candidates for admission 
to the medical 


of the code. committee was appointed to 
devise a plan by which all subjects connect- 
— with — speedi- 
» systemati » gene ° thoroughly 
— St Louis, Missouri, was 


New Von Crry.—The of the 

„ at New York, by encroachments 

u water front, is now proceeding with 
vigour. One hundred and fifty sloop loads of 
stone have been filled in, the exterior, 
or breakwater, to the intended addition, and 


Gnondta.—Middle Georgia, which for many 
years exhibited a le of deterioration, de- 
cay, and is latterly up 
improvi prospering to a remarkable de- 
— The oprrit has been checked, 
railt 


and the increase of oad facilities has infused 
new life into the agriculture and trade of the 
region. 


Connecticut.—We learn from the annual 

of Governor, Seymour to the isla- 

ture of Connecticut, that the expenses of the 

public schools of that State during the year 

ending March 3lst, 1853, were $135,407.32; 
the number of school-children being 96,382. 


RattroaD Watcumen.—As you are whirled 
along over the Hudson River Railroad at the 
rate of * miles an hour, says the Albany 
Evening Journal, you catch a glimpse, every 
minute or two, of a man waving something like 
a white pocket handkerchief on the end of a stick, 
with a satisfactory sort of countenance. If you 
take the trouble tocount, you will find that it hap- 
pens some two hundred times between East Al- 
bany and Thirty-first street, New York. It looks 
like rather a useless ceremony, at first glance, 
but it is a pretty important one, nevertheless. 
There are two hundred and twenty-five of these 
flag-men stationed at intervals along the whole 
length of the line. Just before a train is to 
pass, each one walks over his beat, and looks to 
see that every track and tie, every tunnel, 
switch, rail, clamp, and rivet is in good order 
and free from obstruction. If so, he takes his 
stand with a white flag, and waves it to the ap- 
proaching train as a signal to come on; and 
come on it does at full speed. If there is any- 
thing wrong, he waves a red flag, or at night a 
red — and the engineer, on seeing it, prompt- 
ly shuts off the steam, and sounds the whistle 
to “put down the brakes.” Every inch of the 
road is carefully examined after the passage of 
each train. Austrian espionage is hardly more 
strict. 

Important Lecat Decision.—The Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, at its late 
term at Oswego, have affirmed the unconstitu- 


tionality of an appeal to the people in any legis- 
lative matter. e subject in question was a 
vote by the of that State on the Free 
School Law. ey decide that a bill other- 
wise constitutional can be rendered unconstitu- 


tional by requiring its validity to depend upon 
a vote of the people. They argue that the 
— — have confined the law- 
making power to the Legislature. Judge Hay- 
ner of Minnesota made the same decision 2 
giving the liquor law to the decision of the peo- 
ple. 


Minnesota.—A late number of the St. Paul 
Pioneer says:—“ The tide of immigration is 
stronger this season than ever before. Since 
the opening of navigation, we have averaged a 
boat a day, and all have been crowded with 
farmers, who have come among us to till the 
soil. The Nominee brought fi — members of 
the colony for which Messrs. Nutting are the 
agents; and the Clarion brought upwards of one 
hundred and fifty members of the Lake Minne- 
tonka settlement.” 


Boitpina Materiat.—In Clarke county, 
Alabama, they have found large quarries of a 
concrete limestone, which promises to become 
a valuable material for building. It is of a yel- 
lowish colour, takes a fine polish, is of great 
specific gravity, and so very compact that it 
would require ages to disintegrate it. When 
quarried, however, the blocks are split with 
much facility, and easily wrought, but exposure 
to the air soon hardensthem. A scientific gen- 
tleman who has examined it, says it only differs 
from the stone used for building in Paris, by be- 
ing a darker shade and of greater weight—con- 
sequently more handsome and durable. This 
rock can be easily procured at Gainestown, on 
the Alabama river, about four hundred miles 
from Mobile. 


Lares Estats.—The Hon. Robert G. Shaw, 
who died in Boston a few days since, left pro- 

rty to thé amount of two millions and over. 

ring his lifetime his contributions for benev- 
olent purposes amounted to $400,000. 


Bisnor or Sours Carotina.—The Episco- 
pal Convention of South Carolina has elected 
the Rev. Thomas F. Davis of Camden, South 
Carolina, Bishop of the diocese, to upp the 
— created by the death of Bishop Gads- 

n. 


RaLROAD Srock.—I[t is stated that the re- 
of the earnings of fourteen railroade, taken 
indiscriminately from Ohio, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Connecticut, Indiana, and 
Georgia, show a universal increase in March, 
ranging from 11 to 100 per cent., and in one or 
two instances to about 150 per cent. 


Usitreo States Revenvue.—A Washington 
correspondent of the New York Courier and 
Inquirer says:—“ The revenue receipts from 
Boston, New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and New Orleans, for the month of March, 
were five millions seven hundred and sixty-six 
thousand dollars; for April, four millions four 
hundred and ninety-two thousand dollars; total 
for two months, ten millions one hundred and 
fifty-eight thousand dollars; making an increase 
from the year 1852, of two millions four hun- 
dred and ninety thousand dollars, which is at 
the rate of thirty-three per cent. The revenues 
of the year from all sources will exceed sixty 
millions of dollars.” 


New Hort-Air Enterprise.—An experimen- 
tal boat is now building in New York, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Renwick, ex-Ex- 
aminer of the Patent Office, for a wealthy 
am which is to be driven by hot-air en- 
gines like those of Messrs. Stirling, with some 
improvements. Her propelling device is to be 
a central wheel. 


A Goob Move.—A petition is now before 
the Mayor of New York, signed by many 
prominent citizens, for the entire refusal to 
groceries of licenses to sell liquor, and their 
confinement to stores and hotels, the price to 
be paid therefor to be fifty instead of ten dol- 
lars. The object is to prevent wives and chil- 
dren acquiring the habit of drinking, by the 
sight of — them, — which 
they are obli to frequent, e ure- 
ment of the necessaries of life. Be 


CLAREk's Portaste FLOUR Mitt.—This val- 
uable machine is now in operation at the Ar- 
tisan Building, back of Fourth street, above 
Chestnut, Phi * and is astonishing every 
one who sees it. The entire machine occupies 
n space of three feet square by five feet high, 
boxed in; the grinding, separating, and screen- 
ing being all worked by one perpendicular 
shaft. The grinding is accomplished with two 
French burr millstones, the lower one revolv- 
ing, and the upper one stationary. The flour 
is thrown oat by centrifugal force, and is brush- 
ed through a wire gauze screen, which com- 
pletes the bolting process, by extracting all the 
glutinous and farinaceous matter from the wheat, 
while it leaves the bran clean and coarse. The 
one operation converts the grain into extra 
flour, superfine, middlings, ship-stuff, and bran, 
which pase out by different outlets, at the rate 
ofa barrel per hour. The cost of each mill is 
about $400, and, if generally adopted in place 
of the present expensive machinery for produ- 
cing the same result, must lave a tendency to 
reduce the price of flour, and multiply the num- 
ber of mills. The extra flour produced by it is 
fully equal in appearance to the best Rochester. 


SomewnaT Too Fast.—We clip the follow- 
ing curious item from the San Francisco Tran- 
script of April 9th:—Among the novelties of 
the day, we notice the formation of a Japan and 
California Trading Company in this city. If 
there ever was a doubt touching the fastness of 
the universal Yankee nation, this sets the mat- 
ter at rest. Thetime is calculated when the 
American squadron should reach the coast of 
Japan, an estimate is made of the length of 
sage between California and the Sealed Em- 
pire, and forthwith three of our clipper shi 
and a barque are put up for Jeddo. The —— 
are all to sail about the Ist June, and San Fran- 
cisco has uo kind of idea of allowing any other 
port to run off with the first fruits to be reaped 
from the lucrative trade which it is su 
will 1 spring up between 3. and 
world. The company is organized for the bene - 
fit of such as may wish to embark in the trade 
with the Japanese. It is stated that the vessels 
will accommodate about one thousand men. 
Each passenger will be allowed to take one ton 
of freight, and the expense of the voyage to 
Jeddo and back will be $250 on the clippers, 
and $200 on the barque. 


Expcosion or Gas.—A severe explosion of 
gas occurred on Monday evening the 9th inst., 


FROM EUROPE. 
steamer Arabia brings London to 
the 23d of April. 
The Liverpool cotton market had declined 
; the grain market was firmer, and 
prices were advancing. Three ships were 
daily expected in the Thames from Australia, 
with al quantity of gold. One arrived on 
the 20th ult., with 70,000 ounces. 
Neapolitan correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily News, in mentioning the retirement 
of Mr. Morris, United States Chargé at Naples, 
says his departure will be much regretted. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The negotiations between the Governments 
of the United States and Great Britain respect- 
ing the colonial fisheries, were made the sub- 
ject of an interpellation on the evening of the 
2l1st ult., in the House of Lords, by the Earl of 
Malmesbury, to whose question the Earl of 
Clarendon replied that the question must be re- 
garded as now under negotiation; he would 
not disclose particulars which might be preju- 
dicial to the A song service, but the House might 
be certain that Mr, Crampton would lose no 
opportunity of pressing the subject on the at- 
tention of the United States Government, and 
+ringing it toa conclusion alike honourable and 
— 4 that in the meanwhile, Ad- 
miral Seymour’s squadron would, as usual, 
cruise on the Fishing Ground to protect the 
Fisheries. Mr. Gladstone’s budget is much 
discussed in the British journals, though it has 
not yet been taken up in Parliament. Its ex- 
tension of the income tax to Ireland and to 
incomes of £100, is a highly objectionable fea- 
ture, which may very possibly defeat it. 

The following are among the articles on 
which the British Government proposes to abol- 
ish duties :—Quercitron bark, hams of all kinds, 
meat preserved in any other manner than salt- 
ed, tongues, poultry and game, (live or dead,) 
honey, pickles and vegetables preserved in salt, 
vinegar and verjuice, turpentine of greater 
value 15s. per cwt, oil or spirit of turpen- 
tine, 4% furniture woods, (excepting ash, 
beech, birch, oak, wainscot, elm,) cucumbers 
preserved in salt, glass (under certain restric- 
tions,) oil of rosin, fresh fish, (certain of foreign 
catch,) cured fish, (not otherwise enumerated, ) 
pig and sheet lead, copper (various) 

IasLAND.— The “exadus” from Ireland seems 
to continue without abatement. The Galway 
Packet says: —It is with the utmoet difficulty 
that men can be obtained at the advanced wages, 
and even in the most thickly populated rural 
districts, to carry out the present agricultural 
—— Every morning train t leaves 

yre Square terminus ie crowded with emi- 
grants, who generally belong to the small farm- 
ing and labouring classes. Before the end of 
another year we really believe there will not be 
2,000,000 people left in Ireland. The Castle- 
bar (Mayo) Telegraph bears similar testimo- 
ny:—Each succeeding day fresh droves of the 
peasantry leave this town on a double car be- 
longing to Mr. Bianconi, while hundreds whose 
means are limited prefer walking to Dublin, as 
the cheapest mode of travelling. Labourers are 
not to be had for any money, and the conse- 
quence is that the spring work was never so 
backward as at this advanced period of the sea- 
son; but the probability is, from the numbers 
leaving the country, that the harvest produce, 
small as it must will be sufficient for the 
population that may remain. 


FRANCE. 


From France there is nothing of moment, ex- 
cept it be the evidence of what was known be- 
fore, namely, that the people have no real at- 
tachment or respect for Louis Napoleon; when, 
riding with him to the theatre, the Empress is 
grossly insulted by persons in the crowd al 
the street. A Paris letter to the New Yor 
Commercial says:—*“ Louis Napoleon looks sick 
and exhausted—a circumstance calculated to 
delight those who are waiting for his removal. 
An ardent and prominent republican told me 
ee yen that he could not live a year; that he 

an eminent physician, 
uired during the 
— week. I do not knew how this may be; 
certainly has the appearance of a very sick 
man. He has been out for four or five days, 
however, and has been twice to the theatre 
since his late illness.” The Emperor had placed 
a sum of 3,000,000 francs at the disposal of the 
Minister of the Interior, to be distributed as a 
subvention among those proprietors, who will 
engage to convert their houses into healthy and 
cheap lodging-houses for the working classes. 


ITALY. 


The President of the Piedmontese Council 
has submitted to the Chamber of Deputies a 
bill demanding a credit of 400,000 francs, which 
sum is to be distributed under the name of a 
loan among the Lombard refugees who had 
been naturalized in Piedmont, and whose pro- 
perty was confiscated by the Austrians. Strag- 
gling exiles continue to arrive in Switzerland, 
chiefly Lombard women who had married Tici- 
nese, and now find themselves and their chil- 
dren banished for no other offence. The Hun- 
garian, by whom the attempt was made to 
assassinate the Emperor of Austria, was one 
whose wife had been flogged to death by the 
Austrians at Pesth, in 1849. 


HOLLAND. 


In Holland the Ministry has gone out of 
office on the question of favouring the establish- 
ment of Roman Catholic Bishops in the coun- 
try; a more rigid Protestant Cabinet succeeds. 
ae those called in to supply their places 
was M. Van Doorn, the leader of the ultra pro- 
testant interest in the recent debates. The se- 
lection is significant. This affair produces an 
immense excitement throughout the country, 
owing to the near balance of the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic populations, the proportions 
being about 1,670,000 Dutch Reformed Church, 
1,165,000 Roman Catholics, and 240,300 other 
denominations. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times says, that there is some reason to suspect 
that, notwithstanding appearances, the Austrian 
Government has begun to fear that it has gone 
rather too far in its treatment of the Lombard 
refugees who have become subjects of the Sar- 
dinian Government; and that if some way could 
be shown for it to get out of the disagreeable 
position in which it has placed itself, it would 
gladly do so. He further intimates that those 
refugees who have property in Lombardy, but 
who have become naturalized with the consent 
of the Austrian Government, will be called 
upon to sell that property, and a term will be 
allowed them to do 0. If this be the case, it 
will be an advantage to all parties—to Austria 
—to the naturalized citizens of Piedmont—and 
to Piedmont itself. The Government 
would probably agree to this arrangement, 
though determined at all hazards to resist the 
unjust Austrian decree of confiscation. 


SWITZERLAND. 


In order to facilitate the coming to a good un- 
derstanding with Switzerland, the Austrian Am- 
bassador had been instructed to treat verbally re- 
specting the complaints made by the Federation. 
The New-Zurich Gazette of the 17th, publishes 
the last note addressed to the Helvetic authori- 
ties. This note asserts that the non-existence 
of an effective police system in Ticino is a suffi- 
cient proof that the blockade of the canton is 
necessary for the tranquillity of Lombardy. Af- 
ter admitting that the Federal Commissioner is 
doing his duty, the note sets forth as the 
tee required by Austria for the future, that no 
refugee shall be tolerated either in the Grisons 
or Ticino; that the refugees now in Ticino be 
removed; that the Federal Executive hold can- 
tons to their “duty;” and that the Federal 
Council shall promise to remove from Switzer- 
land any refugee, upon the statement of the 
Austrian envoy that he is in reyolu- 
tionary en The Basle Gazette of the 
19th ult. has the following:—All the Swiss 
journals comment on the last Austrian note. 
The Bund is of opinion that Switzerland can no 

r remain inactive. The country, it says, 
ought to make an ic demonstration ; 
suspend all diplomatic relations with Austria, 
call out the contingents, convoke the staffs, line 
the Lombard frontier with and notify 
those measures to the allied and friendly pow- 
ers. The Bund then proposes to send special 
embassies to Turin, Paris, and London, and to 

n negotiations with Piedmont for the con- 
clusion of a close alliance; but it then adds that 
this opinion is its own, and that the majority of 
the Swiss people will prefer the maintenance of 
the statu quo. 


RUSSIA. 
The Trieste Gazette states from Odessa that 


a courier had arrived from St. Petersburg, with 


From we have no intel! 
which several Christians were killed, and 


the British and French 
ened to leave Constantinople, if his demands 
were not instantly complied with. A | 


body of Turkish troops were entrating in 
Constantinople. — it was said, would 
decide the policy of Turkey. If, through her 
Minister, she should advise concession to the 
Czar, such concession would be made, but not 
otherwise. Lord John Russel recently gave 
the following opinions:—“I am happy to find 
that England concurs with me in opinion that 
‘this country ought to be anxious to maintain 
the independence of Turkey.’ That indepen- 
dence could not be subverted without a great 
change in the territorial circumscription of 


Europe, a of the distribution of 
power sancti by treaties, and more espe- 
5 violation of the engagements contracted 
by the great powers in 1841. That indepen- 
dence could not be subverted without a danger 
of the randizement of States already suffi- 
ciently formidable, and a disturbance of the 
balance of power in Europe.” 


MARRIED. 


In the Presbyterian church in Claiborne, Ala- 
bama, on the evening of Tuesday, 5th ult., by the 
Rev. R. Nall, D. D., the Rev. Wititam Corp.ey 
to Miss Resecca D. Cotsvan. 


At the Grove, near Bedford, Pennsylvania, on 
Thursday the 28th ult., by the Rev. T. K. Davis, 
Mr. Grone Surra of Cumberland, Maryland, to 
Mies Isapecca, daughter of Dr. Witt1am Watson, 
deceased. 


At Tetamicon, Camden county, New Jersey, by 
the Rev. John Burtt, on the 4th inst., Rosear 
Jounson Buatr of Spencer Academy, Choctaw Na- 
tion, to Miss Cywrura Goopvear Bateman. 


At Penn Yan, New York, on the 3d inst., by the 
Rev. James Eells, jr., the Rev. Luther Littell of 
Mount Hope, Orange county, New York, and Mary 
Anwa, daughter of the late Jonatruan A. Hatt of 
the former place. ‘ 


At the parsonage in Millville, on the 3d alt., by 
the Rev. H. C. Fries, Mr. Witttam Cuesnur to 
Miss Ecizasera Torrence, all of Blackwater, 
Cumberland county, New Jersey. 


On the Sth inst., by the Rev. J. H. Jones, D. D., 
Mr. Hesay to Miss Saran A. Linp- 
all of Philadelphia. 


In Forest Lake, on the 4th inst., by the Rev. T. 
Thomas, Mr. Brapsart to Miss Harater 
Taytor, all of Forest Lake, Pennsylvania. By the 
same, on the evening of the Sth inst., Mr. Tuomas 
G. Hatent to Miss L. M. Marruews, all of Friends- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Columbia, South Carolina, on the 25th 
ult., after a — illness, Mr. GILBERT TEN- 
NENT SNOWDEN, ia the 59th year of his age. 
The subject of this obituary was born at Cran- 
berry, New Jersey, October 1, 1794. In his third 
year, he was deprived by death of his father, the 
Rev. Gilbert T. Snowden; which loss was, after 
the lapse of several years, in some measure re- 
paired by his mother’s marriage with the Rev. An- 
drew King, who proved himself to the last a con- 
siderate and tender parent. Upon the death of his 
grandfather, being disappointed in his expectations 
of patrimony, and chafing at the thought of depen- 
dence, he declined the offer of his step-father to 
continue his education, whch he had begun, and en- 
tered at once upon mercantile pursuits; a decision 
which in later life he sincerely and constantly re- 

retted. His novitiate as a clerk was spent in two 
farge houses in Newburgh, and in the city of Phila- 
delphia. After engaging temporarily in the em- 
ployment of others in 3 in New York city, 
— in Richmond, Virginia, he finally established 
himself, during the year 1821, in Columbia, South 
Carolina. Applying himself to business with that 
earnestness which belonged to his character, and 
conducting it upon those high moral principles in 
which he had been trained, he soon earned the 
sition of an honest and successful merchant. His 
industry, thrift, and perseverance were crowned 
with the rewards which a benignant Providence 
seldom withholds from the exercise of these high 

ualities. A happy competency enabled him, 
rough life, to engage with generous liberality in 
works of Christian benevolence. 

About the year 1819, while residing in New York 
city, he was made the subject of renewing grace, and 
connected himself with the Cedar street church, 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Romeyn. 
Few persons have ever been so highly favoured in 
the associations of his early life. Trained during 
boyhood under the best home influence, when sent 
forth from the parental roof, he was stil! associated 
with the most devoted Christians. To the end of 
life he referred with peculiar tenderness to the pas- 
tors under whose ministrations he was permitted to 
sit—Dr. Ashbel Green of Philadelphia, Dr. Romeyn 
of New York, and Dr. Rice of Richmond. At the 

riod, too, when he was effectually called into the 

ingdom of Christ, he was brought under the influ- 
ence of private Christians of deep religious experi- 
ence; particularly of one mother in Israel, whose 
searching admonitions assisted him in detecting the 
legalism of his first exercises, and made deeper the 
channel of his future piety. Upon his settlement in 
Columbia, Mr. Snowden became the centre of a 
small praying circle, amongst whom the flame of de- 
votion was nourished at a season when infidelity was 
occupying the high places of learning in the town. 
Earnest prayer can scarcely be separated from ac- 
tive labour. He became deeply interested in the 
distribution of religious tracts, and in the organiza- 
tion of Sabbath-schools; and in the latter cause his 
zeal neverabated. In 1821, he was ordained to the 
office of ruling elder, the duties of which he con- 
tinued to discharge, with great fidelity and accept- 
ance, to the moment of his death. Above most 
elders, he interested himself in the general move- 
ments of the Church; frequently sat in her higher 
councils, and was often chosen, for his wisdom and 
piety, a delegate to the General Assembly; he was 
never more at home than when conversing upon 
those questions of doctrine and polity, the discus- 
sion of which has, in recent years, agitated the 
Church. From its foundation he was a firm friend 
of the Theological Seminary of the Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia, and was intimately conver- 
sant with its whole 2 He always sat in its 
Board of Direction, and for several years prior to 
his death presided over its deliberations. As a 
financial officer, he will be peculiarly missed by 
this Institution, having been long occupied with the 
investment of its funds. The revival of doctrinal 
soundness in the Church is, to multitudes, equally 
the revival of personal holiness. The instructions 
and associations of his early life left no room for 
doubt on which side of the great — * which 
in 1837 rent the Church asunder, Mr. Snowden 
would be found. His sympathies and spiritual in- 
stincts carried him forward to support firmly those 
who were contending for ‘‘ the faith once delivered 
to the saints.” But from this period, his piety as- 
sumed more distinctly that doctrinal type which 
ever after characterized it; and which always im- 
parts such depth and richness of colouring to Chris- 
tian experience. Few saints saw with greater clear- 
ness, or held with more tenacity, the grace of the 
ospel. Of bim it may be said with emphasis, that 
— ** determined to know nothing among men but 
Jesus and him crucified.”” No preaching, however 
brilliant, satisfied him which did not fully present 
Christ as righteousness and strength“ to the be- 
liever. He was deeply sensible of the deceitful- 
ness of the heart, and the plague of indwelling 
sin. He had an unusual discernment of the secret 
disguises under which the legal spirit seeks to 
usurp dominion over the Christian. His firm grasp 
of Christ as the sinner’s only hope furnished the 
reat corrective and safeguard which he needed. 
Enthusiastic in temperament, quick in his sensi- 
bilities, tender in his feelings, a man of strong im- 
ulses and ardent affections, he might have been 
wildered in placing reliance upon particular 
frames, and transient though lively exercises. But 
‘*having begun in the Spirit,“ he was not “ de- 
witched”’ into being made perfect by the flesh:” 
Christ was of God made unto him wisdom, righte- 
ousness, sanctification, and redemption. The end 
of such a Christian could not be other than peace. 
For three years, disease slowly but surely invaded 
his frame, affording time to close all worldly busi- 
ness, and to set his house in order.“ His thoughts 
turned fondly towards that world to which he was 
visibly .— It pleased God that his life 
should flow out clear to its last drop. Though dis- 
tressed with severe pain, his mind was clear, his 
judgment sound, his memory strong, his faith un- 
clouded, and his hope brightening more and more 
unto the perfect day. He met death with compo- 
sure, even with triumph, and all who ministered 
around his bed were able to enter into the senti- 
ment of Cowper: 
“The chamber, where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged above the common walks of life— 
Quite on the verge of Heaven.” 


A true heart has ceased to beat. A man, honest 
in his opinions, conscientious in duty, trustful in 
friendship, urbane in deportment, affectionate, and 
frank, the Charch on earth sustains, in his death, 
a loss not soon to be repaired; while another is 
added to“ the General Assembly and Church of 
the First-born, which are written in bheavea.’’— 
Communicated. 

x The Watchman and Observer and the Southern 
Presbyterian will piease copy. 


Died, in Lewis county, Missouri, on the 24th of 
March, of bronchitis, Mrs. BETSEY H. TRAVIS, 
wife of Mr. A. M. Travis, and daughter of Mr. 
Samuel McCutchen of Rockbridge county, Virginia, 
aged 61 years. She became a member of the 
Lebanon Presbyterian church at an early age, and 
from that time maintained a consistent and uniform 
piety until the time of her death. She was mar- 
ried in 1826, and removed to Missouri in 1837. 
In the death of Mrs. Travis, the church to which 
she belonged has sustained an irreparable loss, and 
a large circle of friends and relatives deplore the 
departure of one whose life was an ornament to 
her profession, and whose amiable disposition and 
refined social character rendered her a truly valua- 
ble friend. The loss of those to whom she sus- 
tained the relation of wife and mother can be ap- 


preciated only by those who have experienced a 


tractive, she ved wi t diemay the ap- 
ch of the of terrors, and, committing to 
the care of family, she calmly resigned 


herself to the will of her Heavealy Father. Though 
no exulting raptures marked the last conflict, yet 
the few faint words she could utter, and when 
speech failed, her countenance and gestures indi- 
cated the presence of that peace that passeth un- 
derstanding, until she slept in Jesus. * Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.’*—Communicated. 


Died, at oa Wednesday evening, 4th 
inet MATILDA A. BEATTY, wife of Nobert 
W. Beatty, ia the 27th year of her age. 


Died, on the 22d ult., at the residence of his 
parents in Baltimore, Maryland, JOHN CALVIN, 
— son of WILLIAM and JANE Mu. HOGG. 

esus called them uate him, and said, ‘‘ Suffer liule 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of God.” Luke xviii. 16.— 
Communicated. 


Died, at Buffalo, New York, on the 3d inst., Mrs. 
HARRIET PUTNAM, wife of James O. Putnam, 
Esq., and youngest daughter of Mr. George Palmer, 
aged 33 years. Few were so thoroughly conver- 
sant with the sacred Scriptures as this amiable 
young woman, and so ectly familiar with the 
great theological truths, so little studied by the 
vast majority Christians. Mrs. Putnam 
was of a quiet a retiring disposition, yet was dis- 
tinguished for the possession of vigorous and highly 
cultivated intellectual powers; she had a sound 
understanding, and was able to give to all a reason 
of the faith she professed. The doctrines of grace 
maintained by the Presbyterian Church, of which 
she was a member from early life, were cordially 
embraced by her and thoroughly understood; her 
faith was that which works by love and purifies the 
heart; she ever adorned the doctrines she pro- 
fessed by a blameless life and conversation, and 
approached, in all the relations of life, as near the 
standard of perfection, as our fallen humanity is 
ever enabled in this world to attain by the power 
of the divine grace. There was a noble simplicity 
in her character, an observable meekness in her 
deportment which won all hearts. Though in affla- 
ent circumetances, the pomps and vanities of this 
world had no attraction for Mrs. Putnam. She had 
chosen the good part. Even “ durable riches and 
righteousness” and all worldly advantages were 
weighed by her in the balances of the sanctuary. 
She endured a painful and protracted sickness with 
fortitude, resignation, and hope, and at last fell 
asleep in the Lord, in the full assurance of a 
blessed immortality. Her husband and children she 
was, by the divine grace, enabled to commit to the 

rovidence and promises of God. She rests from 

er labours, and her works do follow her.—Com- 
municated. 


Died, on the 18th ult., at Marietta, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, FRANCIS F. FLURY, in 
the 16th year of his age. Just verging on man- 
hood, he was cut off. Amiable and affectionate; 
an only son; a mother’s jewel; the joy of a hea- 
vily-stricken, helpless father; the home-circle’s 
consolation; the light of the family-hearth; view- 
ing with satisfaction an entrance upon the ministe- 
rial work; starting out upon life’s stream with pros- 
pects and anticipations of much usefulness. But 
righteoys are the visitations of Providence, even 
though so mysterious. ‘* He doeth all things 
well.“ Mournful visitations are oftentimes the 
messengers of love. Now no chastening for the 
present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous; never- 
theless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness unto them who are exercised 
thereby.“ „For he doth not afflict willingly, nor 
grieve the children of men.“ „ The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.“ „Not our will, O Lord, but 
thine be done.’ Communicated. 


A tribute of respect is justly due to the me- 
mory of Mrs. MARY STANLEY BOYD, whose 
death has not been yet noticed in The Presbyte- 
rian. A heart that knew the worth of this de- 
parted mother in Israel dictates to a feeble hand 
words of tenderness. Mrs. Boyd was a lineal 
descendant of Pierre Chevalier, of Hugonot me- 
mory. Thomas Read, D. D., of Delaware, her 
father, and Mary Stanley of Philadelphia, a con- 
temporary with Franklin, were her parents. The 
promise, to you and your children,” was kept, 
as all God’s promises are,) in the conversion 
and sanctification: of Mrs. Stanley Boyd. Ready 
with her hands, her prayers, and her purse, she 
endeavoured to serve Him whose cause she loved, 
and her children’s children did rise up and call her 
blessed. During the past three years, disease ren- 
dered the patient sufferer dependent on others; 
memory became weakened, but hope and faith were 
unclouded, and her dying words were, Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.“ Mrs. Boyd was buried 
in the First Presbyterian Church-yard, (the Rev. Mr. 
Wynkoop’s,) Wilmington, Delaware. M. S. B. 


Died, in Princeton, New Jersey, on the 3d inst., 
at the residence of her father, Ralph Gulick, Mrs. 
ELIZABETH, wife of THOMAS DAVIS, in the 
2ist year of her age. For some months previous 
to her departure she was the daughter of affliction, 
and, though in the buoyancy of her hopes, she 
cherished the thought of final recovery, still, when 
assured by her friends that these hopes were vain, 
her temporary surprisal yielded at length to a calm 
resignation to the will of her Father in heaven. 
During the few last days of her life her sufferings 
were intense, but when asked if she suffered, she 
would frequently reply,“ I must not murmur—all 
is right.“ The hymna, ** Rock of Ages,“ and others 
expressive of resignation, were peculiarly precious 
to her, and in hearing the latter she would exclaim, 
„how beautiful!“ he word of God, and a little 
volume of its gracious promises, were a solace in 
her sufferings, and threw a gleam of light along her 
dying pathway, enabling her to walk fearlessly 
through the dark valley, *‘ leaning upon her Be- 
loved.“ Awaking from a state of unconsciousness 
towards the very close of her life, into which she soon 
again sunk, (continuing in it till death,) she called 
her parents to her side, and bidding them good-bye, 
said with sweetness of composure, “1 wish to die— 
I wish to go to Jesus.” For three years she had 
been a member of Christ’s visible fold, and we 
fondly believe a true member of his “little flock,’’ 
gathered into it by the“ Good Shepherd” durin 
the revival of religion in Princeton, in the spring o 
1850. In her early departure, the family have been 
called to deep affliction. As an obedient and affec- 
tionate daughter, a youthful and devoted wife, a lov- 
ing and tender sister, and a faithful friend, her me- 
mory will be fondly cherished.—Communicated. 


Died, at Oak Hill, near Cumberland, Maryland, on 
the 28th ult., in the 50th year of her age, Mrs. 
MIRA B. HALDEMAN, wife of the late Christian 
Haldeman, Esq., of Columbia, Pennsylvania, daugh- 
ter of the late Michael Elder, Esq., of the same 
place, and granddaughter of the Rev. John Elder, 
who was pastor of the united Presbyterian churches 
of Paxton and Derry, in the vicinity of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, for sixty years—from A. D. 1731 to 
A.D. 1791. Mrs. Haldeman, during the last ten years 
of her life, was called to pass through severe trials. 
But sustained by grace divine, she bore her trials 
with great meekness and patience, and we trust 
that, by the blessing of God, they were rendered 
conducive to her spiritual welfare. Her last illness, 
which was a a pulmonary consumption, 
was protracted through the space of nearly two 
years. But while thus in the furnace of affliction, 
she learned to repose her confidence in God, through 
the merits of Christ, and could calmly view her 
steadily approaching dissolution, cheered by the 
hope, that if the earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, she had „ building of God, an 
house not made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
vens.“ And at length, having suffered patiently, 
according to the will of God, she sweetly bi asleep 
in Jesus, leaving her bereaved children and friends, 
who mourn their loss, the delightful assurance, that 
for her to die was gain. J. H. 8. 


32 PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
—The Tenth Semi-Annual Session of this In- 
stitution, under the care of the Newton Presbytery, 
commenced on Monday the 2d day of May, and will 
continue 22 weeks. The location is in the retired 
village of Blairstown, Warren county, New Jersey, 
10 miles from the Delaware Water Gap, and in 
communication with the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia, every other day, by stage and rail- 
road. This village, in point of ecenery, is sur- 
passed by few places in any part of the country. 
A course of study has been adopted, embracing all 
the branches of Literature and Science which are 
required to give young gentlemen and ladies a libe- 
ral and finished education. An excellent opportu- 
nity is afforded for private study. Commodious 
buildings have been erected and furnished expressly 
for the accommodation of Boarding and Day Scho- 
lars. From twenty-five to thirty Boarders can be 
accommodated in the family of the Principal, sub- 
ject to his constant supervision. Instruction will be 
thorough in every department, with a view to ad- 
vanced preparation for College, Teaching, or Busi- 
ness. 

Teanus—$65 per Session of 22 weeks, including 
Tuition, Fuel, Board, Washing, and Lights. One- 
half payable in advance. For particular informa- 
tion, address the Principal, 

Rev. JOHN KIRBY DAVIS, B. A. 

References.—Rev. J. A. 12 * J. J. Blair, J. C. 
Johnson, M. D., Hon. Isaac Wildrick—Blairstown, 
N. J.; William P. Vail, M. D., Johosonsburg, N. J.; 
Rev. J. Skinner, D. D., Easton, Pa.; Rev. B. Joha- 
son, Coolbaughs, Pa.] Rev. T. B. Condit, Still- 
water, N. J.] Rev. J. McWilliam, Oxford, N. J.; 
Charles Scribner, Esq., No. 15 Park Row, Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway, New York city. 
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OW READY—The first Re-publication of the 
Complete Works of Arminius.—Deasy & Mit- 
Ln, Auburn, New York, have now ready the 
Works of James Arminius, D. D., formerly Profes- 
sor of Divinity in the University of Leyden, the first 
two volumes translated from the Latin by James 
Nichols; and the third volume, by Rev. W. R. Bag- 
nall, M. A., of the New England Couference. 

It may not be generally known, that only two of 
the three volumes of the Works of Arminius have 
ever been published in the Eaglisn language, viz., 
the edition published in 1825, by James Nichols, 
Loadon—the third volume either never having been 
translated, or if it was, never re-published—it re- 
mains for an American translator to render the third 
volume into English, and for an American Publish- 
ing House to first offer, in the English tongue, the 
Complete Works of the Great Expounder of the Ar- 
minian System. 

The competency of the American Translator for 
his task is vouched for by those who know him 
best, and who are well and favourably known by 
the literary and religious public. 

The Works of Arminius make three handsome 
octavo volumes, of 1773 es, well printed, on 
fair type, bound in cloth, and will be sold at the 


low price of $6 per set. 
14 * sale by Derby & Miller, Au- 


Published 
burn, New York; Derby, un & Mulligan, Buf 


falo; H. W. Derby, Cincinnati; Carlton K Phillips, 
— Mulberry street, New York ; J. P. Magee, Bo- 


—— living in remote places will 
have t by rh of expense, or re- 
cei price post- 

DERBY & MILLER, 
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ERBY & 
„Auburn, New York. 


NOTICES. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—The terian 
Board of Publication will meet at their Rooms, No. 
the 17th inst., at four 2 P. M. 

Se H. Jona, Secretary. 
— — 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — 
The General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in North America will meet in the First 
Reformed Presbyterian Charch, in the city of Chi- 

„ Illinois, on the last — 5 2 
of May, 1853, at half past seven o’clock, P.M. To 
be opened with a sermon by the Moderator, the 
Rev. George Scott. 

Joun N. M. Leon, Stated Clerk. 
— 
UNIVERSITY PLACE CHURCH, NEW YORE. 
—The Rev. Charies Wadeworth of Philadelphia is 
expected to preach in the Presbyterian Church on 


University Place, New York, (Dr. Potts’,) to-morrow, 
(Sabbath,) 15th inst. 


— 
SABBATH SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. — The 
first ae of the Westminster Church Sab- 
bath-schoo! will take place on Wednesday, May 
18th, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M., in St. Luke’s 
Hall, corner of Grove and Hudson streets, New York, 
where an address will be delivered by the pastor, 
Rev. John Little, and other exercises suitable to the 
occasion. The public are iavited. 


FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — Ser. 
vices in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfih and Lombard streets, Philadelphia, (the 
Rev. Lewie Cheeseman, pastor,) will commence 
hereafter at half-past ten o’clock in the morning, 
and at four o’clock in the afternoon. On 
second Sabbath of the month the afternoon ser- 
vice will be omitted, and service wil! be held in the 
evening instead, commencing at eight o’clock. 


ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
—The Rev. George Potts, D. D., of New York, will 
preach at the Arch Street Presbyterian Church, 
(Rev. Mr. Wadsworth’s,) to-morrow (Sabbath) mora- 
ing, 15th inst., at halfpast ten o’clock. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Presbyterian Church, on Spruce street above Fifth, 
Philadelphia, will be open for service to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 15th inst., at eight o’clock. 

— k 


NINTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Ninth Presbyterian Church, corner of Schuylkill 
Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, will be 
open for Divine service, to-morrow evening the 15th 
inst., at half-past seven o’clock. 

— — 

AMERICAN SUNDAT- SCHOOL UNION. — The 
Annual Sermon before the American Sunday-school 
Union will be preached by the Rev. Dr. Potts of New 
York, to-morrow (Sunday) evening, in the Central 
Presbyterian Church, corner of Eighth and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia. Services to commence at a 
quarter before eight o’clock. 

The services of the Twenty-ninth Anniversary of 
the American Sunday-school Union will be attended 
at the Musical Fund Hall, in Locust street, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia, on Tuesday 
evening next, 17th inst., at a quarter before eight 
o’clock. Tickets of admission can be had gratui- 
tously at the Depository, No. 146 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

—— 

PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. — 
The Rev. Robert Davidson, D. D., will deliver the 
Annual Address before the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, on Thursday evening next the 19th inst., 
in the Central Presbyterian Church, Eighth and 
Cherry streets, Philadelphia. Services to com- 
mence at a quarter before eight o’clock. The pub- 
lic are respectfully invited to attend. 


— 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. — The undersigned 
gratefully acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
ing sums for the Missionary of the Board, recently 
burnt out, in addition to a former acknowledgment: 
Aa unknown Friend, Lexington, Va., $5. Indivi- 
duals in Towanda Church, Pa., $12. „D. S., 
McVeytown, Pa., $5. A Friend, Delaware, $5. 
**8. D., Lexington, Va., $7.50. Total, $34.50. 

C. C. Jomzs. 


The Rev. Joseph Sanderson of Stanton Street 
Presbyterian Church, New York, gratefully acknow- 
ledges the kindness of his congregation in contri- 
buting $30 to constitute him a member of the Ame- 
rican Sunday School Union; and also in contribut- 
ing, in connexion with “A Friend,“ $50, to consti- 
tute him an Honorary Member of the Board of Do- 
mestic Missions. 
— 

HIRD THOUSAND.—Just published, the third 
thousand of Roszar and HAzorp; or, 
Young Marooners on the Florida Coast, By F. 
Goulding. With map and illustrations, 16mo; 75 
cents. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of calling 
the special attention of parents tu this little volume, 
which we regard as greatly superior to any book for 
children we have ever read. In the first place, it 
is intensely interesting. We have submitted it to 
test of experiment, and we find that it will cheat the 
little ones of play and sleep. And then it has a 
large amount of valuable instruction as to the best 
method of meeting the accidents of life. But the 
great excellency of al! is, that it teaches vital reli- 
gion in a way ominentiy adapted to make an im- 
pression on the young mind.—St¢. Louis Presbyterian. 

We recommend this to our youthful friends as a 
most useful and fascinating k. Our children 
read it as they read Robinson Crusoe, only with 
more sympathy in the adventures of the young he- 
roes, and are not contented with a single perusa!.— 
Southern Presbyterian Review. 

We do not hesitate to say, that this is a remark- 
able little book; and will undoubtedly become a 
great favourite with the young, as it well deserves 
the confidence and favour of parents.— Biblical Re- 
pertory. 

Published by WILLIAMS. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
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GENCY IN WASHINGTON 
Nourse, late, and for many years, Chief Clerk 
in the Office of the Register of the Treasury of 
the United States, will attend to procuring Bounty 
Land Warrants, Pensions, Half-pay, &c.; to the 
settlement of claims before Congress and the seve- 
ral Departments; to the Purchase, Sale, and trans- 
fer of Stock, and to the receipt of unclaimed in- 
terest. 

Reference in Philadelphia.—Rev. W. M. Engles, 
D. D., Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D. D., Rev. William 
Chester, D. D., Rev. John Chambers, Joseph P. En- 
gles, George N. Harvey, John Thomas. 

may 14—3t 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY—PRESBYTE- 
RIAN REPORTER.—Persons in Baltimore, 
who wish to subscribe for this paper can do so b 
calling at tHe Derostrony, No.2 Franklin Build- 
ings, North street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Recerveo—D’ Aubigné’s History of the Ro- 
formation, fifth volume. Also, Bishop Mcllvaine’s 
work on The Evidences of Christianity, new edi- 
tion; price, 60 cts. Consolation, by Dr. J. W. 
Alexander, second edition. Basket of Flowers, or 
Truth and Piety Triumphant; beautiful juvenile. 
Rosa of Linden Castle, by the same author. 
may 14—3 


UR FIRST MOTHER—A New Work, I vol. 

12mo. Price 63 cents.—Published by Charles 

Scribner, New York, and for sale by all booksellers. 
EXTRACTS OF NOTICES. 

I have rarely perused a volume of the same size 
with more profound interest. The matter is rich, 
and the style highly fascinating and attractive.— 
Rev. Dr. Maginnis. 

It contains the results of extensive biblical and 
scientific research—a valuable addition to the li- 
brary of every student of the Bible.—Rev. C. Wads- 
worth 


I cheerfully recommend it, not only to mothers 
and daughters, but to fathers and sons, to ministers 
and people, of all classes and denominations, who 
cherish the faith once delivered to the saints, and 
honour the Bible as a divine revelation.—Rev. Dr. 


ndsley. 

The work is a most interesting one, and opens 
out a new and untried path in sacred literature. 
Few would have imagined that the history of Our 
First Mother“ could have been developed in sucha 
way as to communicate so much that was interest- 
ing and instructive, and yet introduce nothing that 
was not pertinent to the subject.—Professor R. 
Patterson. 

The volume is interesting and well written, highly 
instructive and valuable.—ZJndependent. 

Quite a rich variety of pleasing and useful instruc- 
tion.— Presbyterian. 

Such is this volume as to science and style, mat- 
ter and manner, that it must command an extensive 
and rapid sale, and an interested and eager perusal. 
— Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

The young Bible student will here find a flood of 
light thrown around many of the more obscure 
topics that invest antediluvian history.—Ch. Sec. 

We have seldom found religious instruction con- 
veyed in a more fascinating form than ia this beau- 
tiful work.—Evening Bulletin. ; 

This is a more valuable and erudite book than its 
size would indicate, an unusually skilful and able 
work.—New York Evangelist. 

We have seldom found so much important matter 
in so short a compass, and expressed in a style 
which adapts the work to so large a class of read- 
ers. We need in our charches and in the higher 
wants of our youth and Sabbath-schools, books of 
precisely this type. Such a book cannot want for 
readers.— Watchman and Reflector. , 

Out of a few facts thrown on the inspired page by. 
the pen of Moses, the author has developed 
truths and principles, which are full of the richest 
instruction and importance. The young generally, 
and daughters in particular of the present genera- 
tion, will be interested in inal, 


reading this ori 
striking, and instructive volume.—Christian 
icle 


A biography of Mother Eve was never before 
written. This first attempt to expand the briefest 
of fragmentary hints, as found in Scripture, inte & 
lengthened memoir, is eminently successfal, The 
whole book is at once dignified, entertaining, and 
instrictive. We earnestly commend it ss 4 very 
suitable book for the older members of our 8 
schools. When will such reading displace the 
fashionable and frivolous literature of y 


Young Reaper. 

Replete with rich aod varied instruction. It 
seems to be a book for young persons; bat we 
should like to we one so old or so wise, that be 
could not be interested in it or profited by it Furi- 
590 consider the book in its theological character, 
a safeone. We believe it will prove a valuable one 
for Christian families, and hope it will find a — 
introduction into them. The style and manner 
presentation will reader it attractive to the young. 

~ and abi and will de a popular 

It is well and ably written * 
work.—Boston Traveller. 
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and 
one of ‘our chief missionary institutions. The 


most sti incident of his life was that con- 


volume, ‘are ¢haracterized by their directness 
and fervour, and will be read by many who lis- 
tened to them with interest from the pulpit. 


Racuen Kau. By the author of My Mo- 


ther,” “Scenes and Characters in College,” 


40. Nen York, 1853, M. V. Dodd. 12mo, | 


312. 
A story of ‘peculiar domestic interest, de- 


signed to’ enforces correct principles, and to 
may be overcome by the steady pursuit of vir- | 


tuous aims. The writer displays unusual skill 
in maintaining lively, earnest, sensible, and na- 
tural dialogue, a matter of no easy attainment, 
and has succeeded in throwing around the prin- 
cipal character an engrossing interest, without 
resorting to any of the usual artifices of fiction 
writers. The tendency of the whole is decided- 


Iy good. 


Farner Ciement; a true and touching Story. 
By Grace Kennedy, author of “ Dunallen,” 
&. Philadelphia, 1853, T. B. Peterson. 
12mo, pp. 155. 1 

Father Clement has gone through so many 
effitions, and has acquired so great a popularity, 
that we need do little more than announce its 
appearance in a new edition. It is a tale skil 
fally wrought and very effective. So powerfully 
does it tell on the Romish controversy, that the 

Roman Catholics ‘have attempted to counteract 

it by a tale, in which Father Clement is por- 
trayed under different circumstances. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication have 
published, in a neat little volume of 88 pages, 
the Rev. Dr. M. W. Jacobus’ Letters addressed 
to Governor Bigler and Bishop O’Conner, en- 
titled, * Popery Against Common School Edu- 
cation.” The letters are excellent, and should 
be widely circulated. 

PAMPHLETS. 

We have received from the publishers 
April number of the London Quarterly Review, 

ing nine articles of great ability. Also, 

the Opal for April and May, the Covenanter for 
May, and Littell's Living Age, number 468. 
Also, the Medical Examiner for May, with ex- 
cellent matter for the profession. 


Fatality of French Empresses. 


From the wives of Charlemagne down 
to the marriage of Louis Napoleon, says 
the University Magazine, some sixty- 
seven in all of the royal and imperial 
consorts, there are but thirteen on whose 
names there is no dark stain of sorrow 
and sin. Eleven were divorced, two 
died by the executioner, seven were 
very early widowed, three were cruelly 
traduced, three were exiles, thirteen 
were bad in different degrees of evil— 
the prisoners and the heart-broken made 
up the rest. About twenty were buried 
at St. Denis who were denied.the rest 
of the grave; their tombs were broken, 
their coffins opened, their remains ex- 
posed to the insults of a revolutionized 
populace, and then flung into a trench 
and covered with quick lime. 


— 


m 


Throwing the Bomerang. 
al — 


We were witness, recently, to the 
manner in which the natives of Austra- 
lia throw the bomerang. It is a curved 

iece of hard wood or bone, something 
in the shape of a sickle, but much larger 
and more crooked. It is sharpened on 
both sides and on the points. The per- 
son using it hurls it with great force 
into the air at an angle of about thirty 


degrees from the earth. It flies in a 


straight line about one hundred and 
thirty yards; it stops its onward course, 
performs two or three gyrations in the 


air, and returns apparently with equal 
velocity with which it went, and strikes 
the object aimed at within a few feet of 


the hurler. The bomerang is used as a 
weapon of defence among the natives 
of Australia, and sometimes as a sport 
or athletic game. The whole proceed- 
ing is very curious.—Alta Californian. 


— 


Russian Plan of Stopping a Run- 
away Horse. 


Around the horse’s neck, near the 
neck-strap, is placed a running knot. 
To this slip-noose is attached a pair of 
reins—on gentlemen's horses generally 
of silk cord, about the size of a pipe- 
stem“<which always lie thrown over 
the dash-board, ready to be seized at 
once. When a horse starts and be- 
comes unruly, the gentleman takes up 
this cord and tightens the horse’s throat 
so that he cannot breathe. The most 
furious horse stops almost instantly, 
but he will not fall or kick. 


* 


Beggars Outwitted. 


Many years ago, an ingenious plan 
was ae BE by the Grand Duke to rid 
Florence of beggars. It was proclaim- 
ed that every be who would appear 

in. the grand at a certain men- 


tioned time, would be provided by the 
Duke with a new suit of clothes, free of 
cost. At the appointed time, the beg- 

rs of the city all assembled, and the 
Grand Duke, causing all the avenues of 
the-square to be closed, compelled the 
i pe to strip off their old clothes, 


PAS 


wounds which 
Sives; Dat soft words assuage it, 
—— cures it, and forgetting 2 


away the scar. 


rises 


“> 


death. The ser- 
hich compose the wh 


English.—Dr Arnold. 


O’er the another day; n 


Come Him who made this splendour— 


thou 


Re. All thy feeble powers can pay. 


From thi stars thy oourse be learning; 


y burning, 

Neath the sun their light grows pale: 
S0 let all that sense delighted, 

While benighted 
From God’s presence, fade and fail. 


Lo! how all of breath partaking, 
Gladly waking, 

Hail thé sun’s enlivening light! 
Plants, whose life mere sap doth nourish, 
Rise and flourish, 

When he breaks the shades of night. 
Thou, too, hail the light returning— 
Ready burning 

Be the incense of thy powers; 

For the night is safely ended— 
God hath tended, 
With his care, thy helpless hours. 


Pray that He may prosper ever 
Each endeavour, 

When thine aim is good and true; 
But that he may ever thwart thee, 
And convert thee, 

When thou evil wouldst pursue. 


Think that He thy ways beholdeth— 
He unfoldeth 

Every: fault that lurks within; 
Every stain of shame gloss’d over, 
Can discover, 

And discern each deed of sin. 


Fetter'd to the fleeting hours, 
All our powers, 

Vain and brief, are borne away. 
Time, my soul, thy ship is steering, 
Onward veering, 

To the gulf of death a prey. 


Mayst thou, then, on life’s last morrow, 
Free from sorrow, 

Pass away in slumber sweet; 
And, released from death’s dark sadness, 
Rise in gladness, | 
That far brighter Sun to greet. 


Only God’s free gifts abuse not, 
His light refuse not, i 

But still his Spirit’s voice obey; 
Soon shall joy thy brow be wreathing, 
Splendour breathing, 

Fairer than the fairest day. 


If aught of care this morn oppress thee, 
To Him address thee, : 
Who, like the sun, is good to all; 
He gilds the mountain tops, the while 

His gracious smile 

Will on the humblest valley fall. 
Round the gifts His bounty showers; 
Walls and towers, 

Girt with flames, thy God shall rear; 
Angel legions to defend thee 
Shall attend thee— 

Hosts whom Satan’s self shall fear. 


— 
nn 


For the Presbyterian. 
FAMILY and SOCIAL PRAYER. 


The following Circular Letter was 
adopted by the Presbytery of Northum- 
berland, at its late meeting at Lewis- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and directed to 
be published and read by the pastors 
and stated supplies within the bounds 
of the Presbytery, from their respective 
pulpits. 

CrrcuLaR LETTER. 


Beloved. Brethren— Among the dis- 
couragements encountered by your min- 
isters, there are two of peculiar promi- 
nence. The removal of these would 
greatly animate and encourage those 
who are set over you in the Lord, and 
insure for yourselves an increase, both 
of spiritual enjoyment and fruitfulness. 
If the standard of personal piety is de- 
termined mainly in the closet, so is that 
of family at the family altar, and that 
of social in the circle of prayer. But 
each of the last two are aids to the first, 
and the first should find channels of de- 
velopment in the others. Where there 
is a union of the three in the members 
of any particular church, there will be 
„peace within her walls, and prosperity 
within her palaces.” When secret de- 
votion is entirely omitted, or only has- 
tily and superficially performed, reli- 

ion, if it exists at all, will be only a 

eeble principle. So also when famil 
and social prayer is neglected, growt 
in holiness will not be promoted around 
the domestic hearth, or manifested in 
the interviews of friends, or exhibited 
before Zion and the world. 

The prevailing neglect within our 
bounds, to worship God daily in the 
family, and to assemble statedly for 

ial prayer, is deserving of your ear- 
nest consideration. In a very large 
number of our respectable religious 
families, parents never assemble their 
households, and bow in their presence 
to implore God's blessing. In many of 
our churches there is either no social 
prayer meeting whatever, or a want of 
sympathy and co-operation on the part 
of a majority of professors. Hence, it 
is no inexplicable fact that vital piety 
is sadly declined, and the converting 
and sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit withheld. In four or five only 

our thirty-five churches, have re- 
markable spiritual visitations been en- 
joyed during the year gone by, and in 
by no means the greater number of the 
rest have there been gentle displays of 
renewing grace. 

The duty of — * worship in the 
family has a peculiar sanction in the 
value of the ends which it promotes. 
Its regular observance contributes to 
domestic order and harmony gives au- 
thority and vigour to parental govern- 
ment, and converts tender relations and 
warm affections into promising means 
of promoting holiness among parents 
and children, servants and guests. So 
clearly does even the light of nature 
disclose the obligation of families to 
meet morning and evening for worship, 
that the heathen, from early times until 
now, have been noted for their homage 
to household deities, who were feared 
for their power, or supplicated for the 
blessings which they wre. supposed to 
control. In the sacred Scriptures we 


‘read that Abraham erected altars wher- 


ever he went, and was commended of 


God for a strict attention to family re- 


ligion. David alee having brought the 


— — — ‚⏑‚§ꝙꝗcçi — 


de people in the name of the Lord, 
to bless his house. Thus 
we have the exemple of eminent saints, 
and their practice is binding on believ- 
ers. But the duty is more strongly 
ineuloated in its actual performance by 
our Saviour. In sending out his apos- 
tles with power to work miracles, he 
speaks of them as his household. And 
having fed the five thousand, he retired 
with this very household, and engaged 
in prayer. Here is ample evidence 
that family worship is a reli ious duty. 
Those who disregard it should pon- 
der that terrific sentence of Jeremiah, 
Pour out thy upon the heathen, 
and upon the families that call not on 
thy name. 

Social prayer is no less obligatory 
than secret or family. The ground for 
private devotion is the existence of pri- 
vate wants, both temporal and temporal. 
That of family, is the existence of fami- 
ly wants of the same character; and 
where there are circles embracing a 
larger or smaller number of individuals 
having common necessities, there is 
equal reason for union in prayer. There 
are circumstances and needs peculiar 
to each church; and even in separate 
neighbourhoods of the same 5 
tion, the state of religion may differ 
greatly, and special mercies be appro- 
priate objects of supplication. cca- 
sions for social prayer must always be 
numerous, because they arise necessa- 
rily out of a common destitution per- 
taining to a particular church, or a par- 
ticular portion of that church. he 
blessings and the sufferings in which 
believers share the same joy, or the 
same sorrow, should bind them in the 
same devotions. To the teaching of 
reason on this subject, should be added 
the clearer lessons of revelation. Im- 
mediately after the ascension, the apos- 
tles returned to Jerusalem, and gave 
themselves to prayer and supplication. 
The early Christians assembled often 
for social worship, for it is written of 
them, They, continuing daily with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking 
bread from house to house, did eat their 
meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising God and having favour 
with the — That such practice 
received the Divine approbation, is 
manifest from the declaration by the 
Spirit, And the Lord added to the 
Church daily, such as should be saved.“ 
The signal displays of mercy and grace 
which have been given in answer to 
family and social prayer, are as truly 
evidences that both duties are binding 
on believers as they are precious en- 
couragements to their performance. 
Our 12 has given us the special 
promise —“ I say unta you, that if two 
of you shall agree on earth as touching 
any thing that they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them of my Father which 
is in heaven; for where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.“ 

But natural timidity, or the want. of 
gifts, is a frequently alleged excuse for 
the neglect of these duties. In most 
instances those who urge the objection 
of diffidence or inability to employ pro- 
per —— in family or social 
prayer, have never made any vigorous 
effort to overcome their bashfulness, or 
increase their qualifications for conduct- 
ing the exercises of supplication and 
praise. In other cases where the same 
plea is presented, some effort has been 
made to discharge the duty; but the in- 
frequency of its repetition, and the want 
of a determination, through grace, to 
triumph, has prevented the victory. 
Many as timid, and with no better na- 
tural capacities than the majority of 
our church members, have been op- 
posed by the same obstacles, and yet 
persevered in duty, until duty became 
a delightful privilege, and its perform- 
ance an occasion of the awakening and 
conversion of sinners, and the comfort- 
ing and edifying of Christians. The 
Lord’s people have the greatest encour- 
agements to expect that God will be- 
friend their attempts at family and so- 
cial prayer, if they will engage in them 
with earnestness, and continue in them 
with fidelity. The struggle which it costs 
to begin, and the self-conflict which 
attends subsequent efforts, may be ne- 
cessary parts of that discipline in the 
school of Christ, which is designed to 

repare the Christian for greater use- 
— on earth, and “the glory to be 
revealed,” If a creditable religious 
profession can be maintained in our 
churches, at the expense of trifling self- 
denial, there is yet no promise of the 
crown to those who know nothing of 
the conflict. All who would secure a 
heavenly inheritance, must take up the 
cross which God requires them to carry, 
however mortifying to pride, however 
adverse to cherished inclinations. 

If personal religion is promoted, 
family religion advanced, and the spi- 
ritual life of the Church developed. in 
efficient services and sacrifices for her 
King, family altars must be reared, and 
social prayer-meetings established and 
sustained. Is a troubled conscience to 
be exchanged for abiding serenity; 
youthful insubordination for filial piety, 
and Zion’s garb of mourning for the 
robe of joy and beauty in which the 
Lamb delights to adorn the Bride, God 
must be worshipped in both the family 
and the social circle. Few scenes are 
more beautiful or more permanent in 
their influence, than the household 
gatherings for prayer, in which the 
pious father confesses the sins of the 
family, recounts the blessings of a cove- 
nant-keeping God, and commends him- 
self and his house to Divine guidance 
and protection. The precious results 
of such worship may not appear in their 
full extent, until after the sire has been 
gathered to his fathers,” or even until 
that day when the ransomed family of 
Christ shall be brought with rejoicin 
to “the recompense of reward.” An 
well may we say of those social assem- 
blies where the words, Our Father,“ 
and “‘ our God, are the expression of 
common sympathy, interests, hopes, 
and desires, that they give sweet fore- 
tastes of the holy communion and the 
sanctified friendships of the heavenly 
state. 

— the considerations are numer- 
ous and momentous which call “the 
household of faith“ to the observance of 
family and social prayer. These duties 
are enjoined by the highest authority, 
and have the holiest sanctions and the 
most animating promises. Their faith- 
ful discharge is intimately associated 
with individual progress in holiness; 
with the religious character and destiny 
of the members of the household, and 
with the spiritual prosperity of the 
Church. In the name of the Presby- 
oe we admonish you of your neglect, 
and urge you to redeem the time that 
remains in conscientious and diligent 
attention to both family and social 
prayer. Let it be yours now, to learn 
and do Christ’s will, and it shall be yours 


its late meeting at Hem 


at his coming to behold and share in 

In conclusion, the Committee would 
impress upon the minds of all for whom 
this letter is intended, and their own 


also, that dependence for heavenly 
blessings must not be placed upon 
prayer, but the Spirit, who. 

o oan re it effec “ Finally; 


brethren, be perfect; be of good com- 
fort; be of one mind; live in peace, and 
the God of love and will be with 
you.” Yours in Christian bonds, 
M. Parsons, 
Isaac 
AssaLom Swinerorp. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SYSTEMATIC BENEVOLENCE. 


The followiitg. report on Systematic 
Benevolence was yg | 
by the Presbytery of Long Island, at 


tead, and was 
ordered to be published in The Pres- 


byterian. 
G. L. Mook, Moderator. 


“The Committee, appointed to inquire into 
‘the expediency of recommending a plan of sys- 
tematic benevolence to the churches of this 

„ respectfully submit the following 


re 

cWeere instructed to inquire into the propriety 
of recommending to the churches within the 
bounds of this Presbytery the adoption of system 
in their benevolent gifts. We feel no hesitation 
whatever upon this point. We'believe that 
tematic benevolence is the Bible plan, accord- 
ing to the rule laid down by the Apostle in 
1 Cor. xvi. 2: ‘Upon the first day of the week 
let every one of you lay by him in store, as 
God hath him.’ ‘By this,’ observes 
Dr. Paley, I understand St. Paul to recom- 
mend what is the very thing wanting with most 
men, the being charitable upon a plan.“ 

In the common affairs of life, the necessi 
of —— is felt and owned by all. How muc 
would farmers, mechanics, merchants, teachers, 
and navigators accomplish, if they had no me- 
thod in their business? But there is little da n- 
ger here. In reference to system in worldly 
affairs, men think right, and, for the most part, 
act right. But is the necessity for method in 
matters of this sort more urgent than in that 
which is really the most important of all our 
concerns—the business of doing good in our 
day and generation? And shall we be strenu- 
ous in maintaining system on our farms, in our 
stores, our workshops, our schools, and our ships, 
and leave our share in the great work of the 
world’s conversion to the promptings of impulse 
and the convenience of the occasion? 

“System in giving may be considered in re- 
ference to individuals and churches. We pro 
pose to offer a few suggestions on both these 
aspects of the subject. 

First, in rd to individuals. The rule of 
the Apostle, Upon the first day of the week,’ 
Ko., is very explicit. It is also very compre- 
hensive, since it embodies the following princi- 
ples:—1. Charity is aduty. The direction of 
the Apostle is not mere counsel, but law in the 
strict sense of them. 2. It isa duty incumbent 
upon all. ‘Every one’ is to give; the poor as 
wellasthe rich. The discipline of giving is 
necessary for all; the benefit of giving is open 
to all. 3. A fund for charity must be kept. 
The amount devoted to benevolence is to be 
‘laid by in store.’ It is an offering to God, a 
sacred deposit, to be wholly separated from the 
calls and contingencies to which other — 
sions are liable. 4. The duty of beneficence 
must be systematic. ‘On the first day of the 
week; that is, the times of giving must be fixed 
and frequent. Benevolence must not be aban- 
doned to the impulses of a selfish and unsteady 
heart, must not be left to the chance of being 

rformed, or, what is far more likely, of being 
eft unperformed amid the — of busi- 
ness and the solicitations of pleasure. 5. The 
measure of our prosperity is to be the measure 
of our liberality. ‘As hath prospered,’ ie 
the rule. We are to lay by for charity as God 
has blessed us with the means of charity; that 


is, the p tion. The more we have gained 
by God's blessing on our labours, the more we 
are to lay by forhim. Where God withholds 


the ability to give, there he releases from the 
obligation of giving; but where he confers the 
ability, he lays on the obligation; and the great- 
er our ability, the more liberal must be our 
gifts. This rule isas clear as a sunbeam, and 
as binding as the authority of God can make it. 
Our benevolent gifts must be proportioned to 
the sum total of our property; they must be 
proportioned to our annual income; they must 
be proportioned to what we can earn by indus- 
try; and they must be proportioned to what we 


can save by economy. 
— in rd to churches. The 


chief question here relates to the best mode of 
making collections. Is it by passing a plate 
round in the church, or by calling personally 
on the different members of the con tion? 
The first is the more usual mode, but we think 
it the least efficient. It cannot, in any case, 
reach the whole congregation. Some persons 
are always absent on such occasions; and it 
may happen that, from cold, heat, storm, epi- 
demic disease, or other providential circum- 
stances, a considerable part of the congregation 
will be away when the collection is made. 
On this account we prefer the — of personal 
application. All must admit, that it is exceed- 
ingly desirable that every one should have the 
opportunity extended to him of contributing to 
every object in whose behalf the henefactions 
of the Church are asked. We see no way in 
which this can be effected but by appointing 
collectors, whose duty it shall be to call on 
each member of the church and congregation 
separately and in person. This plan is now 
practised by many churches in New England, 
and by some within our own bounds. It works 
admirably. In many instances it has been 
found to double the usual amount of contribu- 
tions the first year. As a means of raising 
money for benevolent objects, we believe this 
plan far more efficient than any other ever yet 
devised. 

„But who shall be the collecting agents? 
That is an important question, and one which 
deserves to be well considered. It can hardly 
be expected that the members of our sessions 
will be willing to take upon themselves this 
burden, in addition to all their other duties. It 
would be unreasonable to require it. There 
are probably very few, if any, of our churches, 
in which there are not young men, or young 
women, or both, who would not be willing to 
serve the interests of Christ’s kingdom in this 
way, at the request of the elders. But we are 
inclined to think there is a more excellent 
way. We are inclined to regard with favour 
an idea advanced by the author of an admira- 
ble tract, published by our own Board of Publi- 
cation. There is an office which the Church 
in former times made more of than she does 
now. -It has fallen comparatively into the 
shade. It is little seen, little thought of, little 
employed. We refer to the office of the dea- 
conship. In our opinion, the Church has been 
no gainer by the depreciation of that office; 
and she would, we think, be much the gainer 
by its revival and restoration to its pristine dig- 
nity and influence. The office of deacon is, in 
many of our churches, merged in that of elder. 
The late venerable Dr. Miller, than whom no 
man was better acquainted with the history 
and polity of the Church, in his Treatise on 
Ruling Elders takes strong ground against this 
amalgamation of the two offices, as both un- 
scriptural and anti-Presbyterian. He thinks 
that there should be in every church a board 
of deacons distinct from the board of elders, 
who, however, should have the privilege of at- 
tending the meetings of the elders and parti- 
cipating in their deliberations, but without the 
right of voting. 

“ But what should be the functions of these 
officers? An important question, and one which 
touches the present subject closely. The dea- 
cons appear to have been the fiscal agents of 
the primitive Church. They collected and 
disbursed its charities. Let the same function 
be assigned them now, and what a noble field 
of useful and honourable service does it open to 
the best talent of the Church! Let Boards of 
Deacons, composed of intelligent, godly, labo- 
rious men, be appointed in all our churches, 
whose duty it shall be to make personally, or to 

rintend the making of collections for bene- 
volent purposes, and the cause of Christian be- 
nevolence would receive an impulse which 
would be like life: from the dead. Let these 
men, so appointed, magnify their office, and 
how would the standard of benevolent giving be 
elevated! The treasuries of our Boards would 
receive all the funds they need, and they would 
receive them without expending a single dollar 
in their collection. The Church has in her 
deacons, organized upon the scriptural plan, 
— the agency which che needs to carry on 

schemes of benevolence. 

“ All which is respectfully submitted. 

E C. Wines, 
James T. Evans, > Committee.” 
Sreraen Harris, 


There are two difficulties in life— 
men are disposed to spend more than 


ERE 


they can afford, and indulge more than | 
they can endure. 


LAIN. 


The editor of the Kwnickerbocker at- 
tributes the following to Ik Marvel, 
and it is certainly worthy of him. 

„Last evening, as we were walki 
leisurely along, the music of the — 
in three churches came floating out into 
the darkness around us, and they were 
all new and strange tunes but one; and 
that one—it was not sung as we have 
heard it, but it awakened a train of long 
buried memories, that rose to us even 
as they were before the cemetery of the 
soul had a tomb in it. 

“It was sweet old Corinth that they 
were singing—strains which we have 
seldom heard since the rose colour of 
life was blanched; and we were, in a 
moment, back again in the old village 
church, and it was a summer afternoon, 
and the yellow sunbeams were stream- 
ing through the west windows, and the 
silver hair of the old deacon, who sat 
in the pulpit, was turned to gold in its 
light, and the minister, who we used to 
think could never die, so good was he, 
had concluded ‘application’ and exhor- 
tation,’ and the village choir were sing- 
ing the last hymn, and the tune was 
Corinth. 

“It is years—we dare not think how 
many—since then, and ‘the prayers of 
David, the son of Jesse, are ended,’ 
and the choir are scattered and gone. 
The girl with blue eyes that sang alto, 
and the girl with black eyes that sang 
air—the eyes of the one were like a 
clear June heaven at noon. They both 
became wives, and both mothers, and 
they both died. Who shall say they 
are not singing ‘Corinth’ still, where 
Sabbaths never wane, and congrega- 
tions never break up? There they sat, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, by the square 
column at the right of the leader, and, 
to our young ears, their souls were the 
very ‘soul of music.’ 

“That column bears still their pen- 
cilled names, as they wrote them in 
those days in life's June, 183, before 
dreams of change had overcome their 
spirit like a summer’s cloud. Alas! 
that with the old singers, most of the 
sweet old tunes have died upon the air; 
but they linger in memory, and they 
shall yet be sung again in the sweet re- 
union of song that shall take place b 
and by, in a hall whose ceiling is pearl, 
whose floors are all gold, and where hair 
never turns silvery, and hearts never 
grow old. Then she that sang alto and 
she that sang air will be in their places 
once more.“ 


FARM AND GARDEN 


Wren ro Use Lime anv Puaster. — 
Land doctoring, like all other doctoring, 
should be performed with an intelligent re- 
ference to the nature of the disease, and the 
adaptation of the remedy. General Bierce 
of Akron is a careful observer of natural 
phenomena, and withal a successful culti- 
vator. He has recently contributed the fol- 
lowing valuable suggestions to the Summit 
Beacon. 

“The value of lime or plaster as a ma- 
nure depends upon the component parts of 
the soil to which it is applied. All land 
has more or less sulphuric acid in it, caused 
by the decomposition of iron pyrites. The 

resence of this acid may generally be 

nown by the appearance of the soil, and 
particularly of the stone. If there is any 
iron rust or oxide of iron in the soil, or in 
the stone, or on the top of the water that 
filtrates through the soil, or if it is hard, 
it indicates the presence of sulphuric acid. 

“If land on which grass seed is sown is 
‘slow to catch,’ or sod over, or catches in 
patches, it indicates the presence of sul- 
phurie acid. 

“If the roots of clover and herds-grass 
in the spring stand two or three inches out 
of the ground, and in detached par- 
cels, with bare ground between, it is the 
work of sulphuric acid. On such land, 
plaster is a positive injury. 

“If clover and tame grasses die out, and 
are succeeded by wire grass, sorrel or sour 
dock, it is caused by sulphuric acid. Put 
on lime, and keep off plaster. 

„The reason why plaster should not be 
used on land charged with sulphuric acid 
is, that plaster is composed of lime and sul- 
phur, and applying that is adding more of 
that with which the land is already over- 
charged. On such land apply lime, which 
unites with the sulphuric acid and forms 
plaster. The lime thus neutralizes the 
acid, and the acid thus neutralizes the lime, 
and forms a compound nutriment for vege- 
tation. 

„The reason why the ground appears so 
hard where the earth is charged with sul- 
phurie acid is that the old stubble has been 
eaten up by the acid. 

„The sulphuric acid in plaster, applied 
to land not overcharged with that substance, 
decomposes vegetation, and fits it for nour- 
ishing the living plants. When there is an 
excess of the acid, it eats up the vegetation, 
both dead and living. ‘This is the reason 
why soils overcharged with the acid are al- 
ways deficient in vegetable matter; and 
soils free from it have an excess of vegeta- 
ble matter in a decomposed state. 

„The presence of this acid is the cause 
of sorrel, and sour-dock, and sour grass, 
The land is literally sour, and nature is try- 
ing to throw it from her stomach, through 
these excrescences. 

„The rule, then, is, if your land has too 
much sulphuric acid, or is sour, give it a 
coat of lime; if destitute of acid, apply 
plaster.” 


Borers.— Borers can be ferreted out 
from about the roots of fruit and shrub trees, 
by removing a portion of the earth and 
piercing them in their holes with a slender 
wire ; then fill back with a mixture of ashes 
or slacked lime, and treat occasionally to a 
bucket of soap-suds. 


Mittet.—This grain, where the seed is 
the principal object, may be got in any time 
before July. We have known affluent 
crops from seed sown as late as the fourth 
of this month; but as a general rule, the 
sowing ought not, perhaps, to be deferred 
beyond the last week in June. When hay 
is the main object of the cultivator, it must 
be sowed — May is probably the 
best time. Convinced as we are of the 
great value of millet as a field crop, we are 
strongly desirous of seeing it more general- 
ly introduced, and especially in those sec- 
tions where there is a large proportion of 
of light, warm soil, and on which it can, 
from various circumstances, be cultivated 
with far more success and profit, generally 
speaking, than any other grain.— Veto Eng- 
land Farmer, 


Orcnarps.—The New England Far- 
mer mentions the case of an orchard of one 
hundred and six thrifty Baldwins that were 
washed with a solution of a pound of pot- 
ash in a gallon of water. The owner found 
in two days that he had killed the whole of 
his beautiful and valnable trees. Soap-suds 
or ashes in water are strongenough. Guano 
is an excellent thing for trees, and salt is 
sometimes gobd, but it is one of the easiest 
things in the world to kill trees with them 
in excess. 


rn 


But one false step, one wrong hablt, 
one corrupt companion, one loose prin- 


ciple, may wreck all your prospects, 
and all the hopes of those who love 
yo 


| beautiful engravings. 


THE LITTLE STRAW HAT. 


"Tis a dear little hat, and it hangs there 


And its voice of the bids our 
For it seems like e of days pad er, 
Of the bright ome who that once wore. 


Ah! think of him now witb a 

Wille his ot Oer the golden wire, 
ray oer en 

That blends with his voice ’mid the cherub choir. 


Aye, I see him now with the holy light 
Pouring broad on his brow with 

And I hear the tones which in Heaven have 
O! call him not back to this saddened Earth. 


WINTER QUARTERS. 


„Mother, mother,” said Alexander, one day, 
upon his return from his cousin’s house, Miss 
P. showed me a tortoise this morning. It 
looked as though it was dead, and yet Miss P. 
said it was only asleep, and that it would wake 
up in three months. Only think what a long 
nap 

„That long sleep, my dear, is called A iberna- 
tion, or winter rest. The tortoise, as well as 
many other animals, sleep just so every winter. 
The dormouse, the squirrel, the snail, the wood- 
chuck, and the hedgehog all hibernate during 
the cold weather.” 

But where are they, mother?” said Anna; 
“‘we never see bees or snails asleep in the win- 
ter. 

„Bees are safe in their hives, and may be 
easily seen; but those who keep them, cover 
them up, and do not like to have them dis- 
turbed. Snails dig holes in the ground, and 
sink down so far as to be out of the reach of the 
frost; and then they close up their shells with 
a glutinous slime, and remain torpid till spring. 
You have seen lively little squirrels in the woods, 
in the autumn, skipping among the boughs of 
the trees; but when winter comes, they, along 
with dormice and hedgehogs, live in the trunks 
of hollow trees, or have nests in the ground; so 
that they have nothing to do but stay at home 
and go to bed.” 

But where do they get food all this time?” 

„All hibernating animals who require food 
are taught by instinct, to lay up a store of such 
things as suit them best. When they are hun- 
gry, they wake up and eat as much as they 
want, and go to sleep again.” 

“Is that the reason why Mr. P. always leaves 
some honey in the hives, when he takes the au- 
tumn stock?” said Anna. 

“Certainly. He knows the poor bees will 
need some food before the flowers of spring are 
plentiful enough to supply them sufficiently. 
Tortoise and some other animals exist all win- 
ter without any nourishment, though they 
grow lighter towards the latter part of their 
long sleep.” 

How very curious this sleepy habit is, mam- 
ma. Do the animals require such a long rest?“ 

No, I do not imagine that can be the rea- 
son; because some animals who, in their usual 
haunts, spend some months thus, when placed 
in warmer situations, do not sleep except at 
night. The field cricket, for instance, hiber- 
nates in rural districts; but near a village it 
migrates, as it were, to the kitchen hearth, and 
there enlivens us with his chirp all winter, 
This winter-sleep seems, therefore, a merciful 
provision for those animals who could get no 
proper food in that rigorous season, or who 
would die of cold if exposed to the air. The 
same wonderful instinct which causes those 
who require it to store up food, teaches them to 
awake at the proper season, when the warm 
atmosphere and the opening buds supply their 
necessities. 

Had I time, I could mention a great many 
facts in regard to this curious manner of pass- 
ing away time. Snails have been dried, and 
kept in one cold temperature for fifteen years. 
On soaking them in warm water, they revived 
from their torpor, and appeared quite lively and 
healthy. Toads have been found embedded in 
stone and in the middle of the trunks of trees, 
where they must have been deprived of food for 
nearly a hundred years. It is supposed that 
they must have originally made a winter retreat 
there, and grown too large to get out in the 
spring; or else that the new wood of the tree, 
or the hardening of the stone, must have en- 
closed them.”—Boy’s and Girl’s Magazine. 
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FP FLOUR. — Constantly on hand, the 

finest qualities New York and Pennsylvania 

Extra and Superfine Flour; also Bran, Buck- 

wheat, and Indian Meal. For sale at the lowest 
cash prices, y THOMAS ALLMAN, Jr., 
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and Appeals of the State. 
J. W. CLAPP, 
WM. M. STRICKLAND. 


mar 19—10t* 


EW AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—I. Sabbath- 
day Readings, or Children’s Own Sabbath 
Book. By Julia Corner. Revised by the Commit- 
tee of Publication. Square 16mo, pp. 208; illus- 
trated with beautiful engravings. Price 60, 65, and 
85 cents, according to the binding. A beautiful 


book. 

II. Bible Rhymes; or Sketches of Scripture His- 
tory in Verse. Selected and arranged for the Board 
of Publication. 18mo, pp. 132. Price 27 and 33 
cents. With numerous wood -cats. 

III. A Plain and Scriptural View of Baptism. By 
the Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D., of Texas. 18mo, pp. 
134. Price 19 and 25 cents. This little volume 
cannot bat be popular, especially in the South and 
South-west, where Dr. Baker’s evangelical labours 
have been so mach blessed. It fally answers to its 
title—it is plain and scri . ie 

IV. My Own Hymn Book; containing fifty-four 
hymns, suited to the capacity of children. With 14 

— 16m, pp. 72. Price 
25, 30, and 40 cents. 

V. A Forest Flower; or 2 Memorial of Daniel 
McKillican, who died in the fourteenth year of his 
age. By the Rev. James Drummond. 18mo, 

73. With an engraving. A delightful little book, 
Price 16 cents. 

Just published by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 

lication. 


JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 
may 4—tf 265 Chestaut street, phia. 


12mo, 75 cts. “ 

Predestination and the n of God. 
A Discussion between Rev. James Matthews, Pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church, Carlisle, Kentucky, 
and Elder Beajamia Franklin. 12%mo, 91. 

The Debate between Robert Owen and Alezan- 
der Campbell, — an Exemination of the 
„Social System,“ and all the systems of Scepticiam 
of Ancient and Modern Times. 12mo, $1.25. 

The Life of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL.D. 
By Rev. James c. Moffatt, M. A. With a Portrait. 
$1.25. 


Reason and Faith, and other Miscellanies of 
Henry Rogers, author of Eclipse of Faith. $1.25. 
Memoir L. Ware. Fifth Thousand, 


For sale by WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
may 7—3t street, Philadelphia. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Ta- Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, P 

—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original pack „or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 

Goods carefully — ſor the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—¢f 


— —U— 


PUBLICATIONS. — | 


mer Séesion of the Newtown Female Aca 
demy commenced on Wednesday the 4th of May; 
under the care of the Rev, THOMAS COLE, as 


~ Thie gentleman from _ Wil- 
m Delaware, has hed much ézperietce 
fag, aad will 


and polite education will be taught; and the best 
effo School on a gom- 
prehensive and su 

Teams.—For Tuition ia all the 
including Algebte and „Nie per Session 
of 22 weeke—payable in advance. 


$50 per Session, as — — in advance. 

Tuition in the Languages, Mathematics, Music, 
e., will ba charged extra. 
For further particulars inquire of the Principal, 
or of the subscriber, ROBERT D. MORRIS 

Newtown, Bucke county, Penneylvania. 

may 7—3t 

WIr NOTTINGHAM ACA DEMY.—The Sum- 
mer Session of this School commences on 

Tuesday, 3d day of May. Tuition, $10 per See. 
sion; Board and Lodging, $50 per Session. Situa- 
tion—in the „ five miles from Port Deposit, 
Cecil county, Maryland. 

References.—Rev. Drs. Plumer and Backus, Balti- 
more; Rev. Dr. Boardman, Philadelphia, and the 
Faculties of the Theological Seminary, and of the 


College of Princeton, New Jersey. 
Rev. A. A. HODGE, Principal 
ap 30—3t Woodlawn Post-office, Maryland. 


SSISTANT TEACHER.—WANTED—A situa- 
tion, as Assistant Teacher in a School, — a 
young Lady, who is a good English aad Ma 
matical Scholar, and who has had some eaperience 
in teaching. Address Rev. WILLIAM E. MOORE, 
Westchester, Pennsylvania. ap 30—3:° 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Jonw D. 
Eoan, Plain and Ornamenta! Book-Binder and 

Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to the 
South-east corner of Market and Seventh streets, Phi- 
adelphia. Entrance from Seventh street. 0 per 
cent. saved, and sometimes more, to those patronis- 
ing thie establishment. La Illustrated Works, 
Books of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Port- 
folios, and Music, bound with great care 
strength, in plain and elegant styles. 

N. B.—Pamphiets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than 1 other 
establishment in the city. sep | 


RANCE & WEDDELL—Have just received from 
Paris a superb stock of RICH EMBROIDERIES, 
embracing ail the latest novelties. 
ap 23—13t 703 Broadway, New York. 


EW JUVENILE LIBRARY, No. 2—On $5.— 
This day published by the American 8 
school Union, No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
The Juvenile Library, No. 2, containing 125 books, 
bound in 75 volumes, from 60 to 162 pages, 18mo, 
substantially bound with muslin backs, each volume 
regularly numbered and ready for use, with 12 cata- 
logues. Only $5. 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
ap 30—3t 147 Nassau street, New York. 

OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS.— Davip 

Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 

yra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, 9 — Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
di Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 

june 28—tf delphia. . 


E UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
Perrervar.—Casn System.—Capitat, 
$250 ,000.—Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right to a full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The system of payments is Cash in 
advance, and can be made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 
In the Savine Fund Derartrment, Money is re- 
ceived bayr. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
it, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FIVE PER CENT. 
DIRECTORS. 


Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thom »| Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, O. A. Norris. 


R. wromp, President. 
Amsnosz W. THonmpson, Vice-President. 
- CHarces G. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Acruarny—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
Paul B. Goddard, M. D., Williav. Perper, M.D. 
In attendance at the ce of the (o npany, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. oot 25—tf* 


EW BOOKS.—I. Charnock on the Attributes, 
with a Memoir by Dr. Symington. 2 vols. 
8vo, $3. 
II. Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations. Vol. VII. 
The Liſe and Death of our Lord. 81. 
III. The Young Woman's Friend. By John An- 
gell James. 16mo, 75 cts. 
IV. A Stranger Here. By the Rev. Horatius Bo- 
nar. 16mo, 75 cts. 
V. Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleon Bona- 
rte, and Historic Certainties regarding the Early 
listory of America. 16mo, 50 cts. 
VI. The Gospel Glass, or a Call from Heaven to 
—.— and Saints. By Lewis Stuckley. 12 mo, 
5 cts. 
VIL. Memoirs of Mrs. Harriet Newell Cooke. 
By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 16mo, 75 cts, 
VIII. Christian Titles. By S. H. Tyng, D. D. 
16mo, 75 cts. 
IX. The Martyrs, Heroes, and Bards of the 
Scottish Covenant. By George Gilfillan. lus 
trated. 16ma, 60 cts. 


X. Startling Questions. By the Rev. J.C. Ryle. 
16mo, 75 cts. 

XI. Wardlaw on Miracles. 12mo, 75 cts. 

XII. Memoir of the Rev. W. A. B. Johnson, Mis- 
sionary to Africa; with an Introduction by the Rev. 
Dr. Tyng. 12mo, $1. 

XIII. Letters and Diaries of Philip Sapphir. 30 
cents. 

XIV. Clara Stanley, or a Summer among the 
Hills. 18mo, 50 cts. 

XV. An Orphan Tale. By the Rev. George B. 
Fisk. 18mo, 25 cts. 

XVI. D°’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation. 
Vol. V., 12mo; half cloth, 50 cts.; full cloth, 60 cts.; 
fine edition, 75 cts.; in 8vo, paper cover, 38 cts. 
New editions of the five volumes, cloth, $2.50; do., 
fine, edition, $3.50; do., complete in one volume, 


$1.50 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York, and 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
may 7—3t 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HURCH BELLS !—Church, Factory, Steamboat, 
and Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, and 
Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast to 
order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly. and Springs 
also, which prevent the clapper from resting on the 
Bell; thereby prolonging its sound. angings 
complete, (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel, 
furnished, if desired. 

An experience of thirty years in this business by 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the best 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, and de- 
gree of heat requisite for securing in them thegreatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his very extensive as- 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the subseri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputation 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed, 
both in this and foreign countries; the Bells from 
which have repeatedly received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricultural Society and 
American Institute; and at which were completed 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Belle for different parts or 
the Union and Canada. 

Mathematical Instrumente will still be manufac- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
constantly on hand an assortment of Transit Instru- 
ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Compasses, (plain, noni- 
ous, and improved,) &c. Also Brass or 
Castings of any size cast to order. 

All communications promptly attended to. 

ANDREW MENEELY’S SONS. 
mar 5—ly* West Troy, Albany Co., N. v. 


EVERLY INSTITUTE.—This Institution, plea- 
santly located in the borough of Beverly, New 
Jersey, on the great thoroughfare between New 
York and Philadelphia, fourteen miles from the lat- 
ter, and hourly accessible by steamboat and rail- 
road, will open its Summer Session on Monday 
next, the 9th of May. For terms, &c., please ad- 
dress Rev. M. L. HOFFORD, A. M., Principal, 
may 7— it“ Beverly, New Jersey. 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY— 
525 Staeer, 
L. BONNEY, HARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, Asso- 
ciate Principals —The next Academic Year of this 
Institution will commence September Ist, 1853. 
The Seminary is pleasantly situated in the upper 
part of Chestnut street, (between Schuylkill Sixth 
and Seventh,) Philadelphia, a location combining 
all the advantages of the city with comparative re- 
tirement from its excitement. The house is com- 
modious and pleasant, and no expense has 


it is the primary design te secure to the papile a 
thorough education in all the varied departments of 
Literature and Science, much attention is paid to 
Music, Painting, Pencilling, and Crayon, together 
with the Languages, especially the French. In a 
word, a constant effort is made to unite solidity 
with polish throughout the intellectual structure. 
The daughters or wards of distant can 
spend the Summer vacation at the Seminary, or, if 
— 8 — —— part of it travelling 
* 

e particulara found in 

erences.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. 
Charles Wadsworth, Rev. David Malin, Mr. Paul T. 
Jones, Mr. J. Engle Negus—Philade! phia; Mrs. Em- 
ma Willard, Mrs. John H. Willard—Troy, N. .; 
* W. Tartet, LL.D., Hamilton, N. T.] Rev. 
A. D. Gillette, Rev. R. Babeock—New York; Rev. 
R. Faller, D. D., Baltimere, Md.; T. Fuller, M. D., 
Hon.. R. W. Barnwell—Beaufort, 8. Cg Howard 
Malcom, D. D., Lewisburg, Pa.; Rev. G. Kempton, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Rev. T. Rambaut, Savannah, 
Ga.; Rev. E. Lathrop, New York city; Benjamin 
Dayton, Esq., St. Louis, Mo.; Hon. D. A, Turner, 


R. A. Exell, Esq.,—Warreaton, N. C. 
may 7—6m | 


been 
spared to make it attractive and home-like. While | 


ENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND.—Brushes, Door Mats, Carpets, and a 
variety of Bead and Net work are constantly for 
sale, by the quantity, and at retail at the Sroae, 
No. 53 South Eighth street, below Chestnut, Phila- 
delphia. The custom of the public is solicited to 
sustain ‘‘ Tue Home,” or Industrial department of 
the Institution. ap 1 


T° TEACHERS.—-WANTED—A Lady qualified 
to teach Mathematics and the higher Englieh 
Branches, experienced as a Teacher, and a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church. All applications, 
with satisfactory testimonials, must be directed to 
James K. Armstroug, Marion, Perry county, Ala- 
bama. may 7—3t* 


gy ma Lady qualified to teach Drawing, 
i Painting, Freach, and Music. Liberal Sala- 
ries and permanent situations, in a flourishing Fe- 
male College, will be given to well recommended 
applicants. All applications, with satisfactory tes- 
timonials, must be directed to James K. Armstrong, 
Marion, Perry county, Alabama. may 7—3t* 


LASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND LITERARY 
HIGH SCHOOL — Nrw, CUMBERLAND 
County, Pennsy.tvanra.—The Summer Session of 
this Institution will open on the first Tuesday of 
May, and continue five months. 
rans.—Tuition, Boarding, &c., $50. Civil Ku- 
— practical, $10. Vocal and Instrumental 
usic, Professor’s ordinary prices. For Day Scho- 
lars, in common English Branches, $10. In higher 
English Branches, $12. Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew, $13. 

This Institution is located in an orderly, moral, 
and healthful neighbourhood, a large and commo- 
dioas building has been recently erected for School 
rooms and Boarding-house, and is surrounded by 
an extensive campus, including a pleasant grove 
of forest trees, furnishing a delightful retreat from the 
sultry heat of summer. Access daily by railroads, 
leading severally from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burg, and Chambersburg. For Circulars and other 
particulars, address either of the Principals through 
the post-office, Newville, Pennsylvania. 


R. McCACHREN 
W. K. IN. 


may 7—8t 


ANCASTER YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.— 
The subscriber will open in the city of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, on Monday the 16th inst., an 
| Institute for the thorough instruction of Young La- 
dies in all the branches of an English, 
Classical, and Ornamental edacation. The 
will be located in a beantiful building in Orange 
street, near the Presbyterian Church, now being 
completed. It will be made peculiarly attractive 
to boarding pupils. For farther particulars, terme, 
&c., see Circular, which may be obtained gratui- 
tously at the office of this paper, and also of the 
Principal, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
WILLIAM E. LOCKE. — 
Wanted—A 28 thoroughly qualified to give 
instruction on the Piano, and also in Drawing and 
Painting. Address as above. W. E. L. 
may 7—2t* 


SSISTANT WANTED IN A HIGH SCHOOL.— 

A Young Man of piety and talent, desirous of 

ursuing his studies, and willing to pay for Board 
Puition. &c., by services chiefly of a monitori 

kind. Applicants will state their 1 Church 

connection, and progress in stady, and sen 

monials, addressing (immediately) at Mount Holly, 
New Jersey, SAMUEL MILLER. 

ap 30—3t | 


(WLASSICAL OR MATHEMATICAL TEACHER. 
—The subscriber wishes to engage as Teacher 
in some High School or College. Address HAL- 
LOCK ARMSTRONG, A. M., Wiikesbarre, Penn- 
syl vania. 
References.—Rev. George Junkin, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Washington College, Lexington, Virginia; 
Rev. Charles Nassau, D. D., wrenceville, 
New Jersey; Professor James H. Coffin, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pennsylvania; Hon. Washington 
McCartney, do. do.; Rev. John Dorrance, D.D., 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania; Rev. Samuel F. Colt, 
Towanda, Pennsylvania. ap 30—3t* 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.— 
Mount Hotty, New Jeaszy—Rev. SAM- 
UEL MILLER, A. M., Principal; A. Scuen, (of 
Germany,) Teacher of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
ages; J. H. Parsons, A. B., of Mathematics and 
atural Science ; „of Ancient Lan- 
uages and English; F. F. Merncrrnon, of Music. 
signed to prepare Boys thoroughly for College, or 
any business of life. The Summer Session com- 
mences April 28th. New scholars are received at 
any time, paying from the date of entrance only. 
Terus—8100 of 22 ora 
prospectus, with full particulars, references, &c., 
address the Principal. ap 16—6t 


121 GRAMMAR SCHOOL—Princeton, 
New Jersey.—The Summer Session of the 
— Grammar School will commence on Wed- 
nesday, May 4th. Terms, $225 per annum, payable 
half yearly in advance. For further *r —— ap- 
ply to T. W. CAT TELL, 
ap 23—4t 


PLAINFIELD CLASSICAL ACADEMY— Fovs 

MILES West or CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA. — 
The Fourteenth Session will commence on Monday, 
May 2d. The buildings are new and extensive; 
the situation all that can be desired for healthful- 
ness or moral parity i accessible by railroad in six 
hours. Removed from the excitement of towns or 
cities, the student ma 
counting-house, &c. 
under twelve years “ge. 

Texms—Board and Tuition, $50 per Session (five 
months.) The subscriber will be at McKibbon’s 
Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia, from April 11th un- 
til 16th, (during the afternoon.) 

For Catalogues, with city references, &c., ad- 
dress R. K. BURNS, 

Principal and Proprietor, 
Plainfield, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 26—8t* 


youre LADIES’ SEMINARY— Harnissvac 
LE CONTE, Principat. 
Instruction in English branches, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, &c. 

References.—Harrisburg—His Excellency William 
Bigler, Rev. W. R. De Witt, D. D., James W. 
Wier, Esq. Pittsburg— Hon. W. F. Johnston. 
Vork — Hon. R. J. Fisher. Columbia—J. F. Hous- 
ton, *. Lancaster—Hon. A. L. Hayes. Borden- 
town, New Jersey—W. Fahnestock, M.D. Phila- 
delphia—Rev. Henry Steele Clarke, William Cha- 
pin, Esq., Herman Haught, Esq., Capt. A. H. Foot, 
United States Navy. 
From His Ezceilency William F. Johnston, late Gev- 

ernor Pennsylvania, 
Executive CHAMBER, 
Harrisburg, January 12, 1852. § 

Madam Le Conte, the amiable and excellent Prin- 
cipal of the“ Yoang Ladies’ Seminary’ of Harrie- 
burg, deserves from me a cordial recommendation 


ientifie, 
School 


here prepare for college 
junior department for lade 


My daughters remained under her charge during 
many Sessions, and from my knowledge of their 
correct education, and lady-like deportment, as ac- 
quired in Mrs. Le Conte’s school, I do not hesitate 
to bespeak for this Institution the patronage of 
those desiring an accomplished education for their 
daughters. Wittram F. Jouweron. 
3” Circulars, containing additional references 
and recommendations, can be found at the book- 
store of W. S. Martien, No, 144 Chestnut street, Phi- 
lade! phia. ap 16—6t* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
wanne and No, $86 Broadway, New 
by 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance, A liberal discount to Agents who may 


responsible. 
No subscription received for a less term than one 


of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising. For 15 lines, first inser 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five to one address, for one year, 510.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, far one year, $30.00 

Wich an additional copy to te agent. 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for ome 

With an additi to the egent. 

The money must siways be sant advance: 
When the amount is large, a draft shoakl be pro 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-pard, 

1 WILLIAM & MARTIEN & Co. 


No. 144 Chestast treet, 


d testi- 


for her great abilities as an instructress of youth, 


* 
a 5 vor’ ved in the latter Edited by 
* „575 of the century, and was | The Translators Revived; & Biogrephicel Me- 
We here noticed in the service of the Electors of | molt of the Authord of the Eaglish Version of che | 
he ‘fifth voluine of tha. both of the great Elector and — Vol. Reforme- 
D Me bis oer. He was the author of seve thrill, | en. lame, fall cloth, 60 ets.; half cloth, 50 ots. » 
ral h of Rachel Kell. By the author of * Mother.“ 
‘the | Rheauty,-ad may he seen in the following "Tis dear little hat, for each stmple braid 
pee ngen Fells thes of lis plaiting those Sagere played, 
the notice of | P8uslation, for the greatest part of 
12 “Mesars. Car- language original, wont; 
edi tion 17 translated into But — waved below, 
r ~ in double — long eg. 
E « ‘ase. Yorumée ‘which we have re- Aye, the hat is the same, bat it shades no more 
* a will & oth “compact and cheap. : . Those light blue eyes aa in days of yore: 
for the of And the sun-lit mile that danced o’er that brow, 
. Ee Work — — Can but light up our hearts’ sad memories now. 
48 - (he Me sy Carters, it may be relied on, and Sad memories they are, or their quivering strings 
8 preferred. Each breath of the by-gone a tremor flug, 
* And joys that we fain would waken again, imo. 81.22 
or THE Rev. In memory are wreathed with a thrill of pain. — 
„ J. Anna, D. D., late Secretary of the Then recall not the past—though the dimpled hand 
= American Board of Commissioners for For- —— — — bear the sie 
Missions. Edited by the Rev. Hollis Of the ringing laughter of childhood’s own. 
5 Our will the sad death of = — ! 
thie exolent nd, servant of God, — 
the wreck of the Long Is- birth— 
land Sound. The present volume is a suitable 
— 
labours, with a selection from his sermons. Dr. U ꝛ̃ꝛ — 
> 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
. 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued — 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
mise; dev suit. in the old clothes 
thas collected, enough money was found 
concealed. to build a beautiful bridge 
over the Arno, still called “ The Beg- 
| ger. Bridge, and the city, for the 
f time being, was relieved of the beggars 
by, which it had been previously over- 
run, as none would give to the well- 
who implored char- 4 
ityy not believing their tale of distress. | 
* 


